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Laughter in Wartime America 


WALTER BLAIR’ 


Ow jokes, of course, never die. They 
may become worn out, tired, even ane- 
mic; but they never pass away. 

Such was the sombre reflection of 
Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee when, 
in 1889, after being miraculously trans- 
ported to King Arthur’s Court, he lis- 
tened to the jokes of the court jester. He 
wrote: 

It seemed peculiarly sad to sit here, thirteen 
hundred years before I was born, and listen 
again to poor, flat, worm-eaten jokes that had 
given me the dry gripes when I was a boy thir- 
teen hundred years afterward. It about convinced 
me that there isn’t any such thing as a new joke 
possible. Everybody laughed at these antiqui- 
ties—but then they always do..... 


Today the bewhiskered quality of 
much American humor is publicly recog- 
nized each year by a number of our lead- 
ing professional laughsmiths when they 
banquet in New York to celebrate the 
birthday of Joe Miller. Joe Miller’s Jests, 
they admit on each such occasion, 
though it was published away back in 
1739, is still a gold mine for them. ‘We 
have been doing very well,” boasts 
Comedian ‘‘Senator” Ford, “reroasting 
Joe Miller’s chestnuts.” And at other 
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times of the year, comedians pay tribute 
to their patron saint by calling their jests 
“Joe millers.” 

Since a large share of our jokes are 
thus perennial, almost every type of hu- 
mor is available to convulse at least some 
lovers of laughter in practically every 
period. Paul Bunyan tall-tale humor, for 
instance, is being perpetuated today by 
comic-strip Superman and by radio’s 
Fibber McGee; the strain of crackerbox 
humor which won fame for Ben Franklin 
in distant Colonial times is continued by 
such diverse characters as Orphan Annie 
and Ogden Nash; and even polished 
verse like that typical of the Restoration 
period has modern practitioners in 
Leonard Bacon and F. P. A. 

But though practically all types of hu- 
mor continue brazenly to outlive the cen- 
turies, each period—in America, at least 
—is likely to have its favorite humorous 
motifs, its own particular patterns. These, 
for one reasan or another (and the reason 
often is very hard to learn), will have a 
strong appeal to the audiences of the day. 
It may be worth while to examine a few 
such themes prevalent in our modern 
wartime humor and to speculate about 
their significance. 

Three types of American humor con- 
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tinuously successful in recent years have 
been the Humor of the Irresponsibles, 
the Humor of the Rugged Individualists, 
and the Humor of the Poor Little Men. 

A cartoon by Paul Webb published in 
Esquire, in February, 1945, admirably 
represents the first of these types. A huge 
bear, looking rather peevish, is stalking 
through the snow up to the front door of 
a disintegrating frame house in the South- 
ern mountains. In his arms he carries an 
old man who is bewhisked, bepatched, 
barefoot—and_ extraordinarily sound 
asleep. Other bears trail behind, glaring 
murderously at the slumberous gaffer. 
From behind a tree peer the old man’s 
sons, all of them unkempt and be- 
draggled mountaineers. According to the 
caption, they are saying, ‘Looks like 
they ketched Paw a tryin’ to hibernate in 
their winter hide-out ag’in.”’ 

Webb’s humor, typified by this and a 
whole series of cartoons, exploits the ir- 
responsible shiftlessness of the mountain- 
eers. Forever, in his pictures, they sleep 
or rest in their ragged clothes, with a 
moonshine jug beside them. The comic 
point of every caption is that they are 
prodigiously ignorant, dirty, or lazy. 

Humor of this type—that of the Ir- 
responsibles—has been presented in a 
number of forms and locales in recent 
years. Mountaineer and hillbilly cartoons, 
oral tales, and fiction have placed such 
humor against the background of both 
Kentucky and Tennessee. It is a main- 
stay of the “Li’l Abner” comic strip. 
Erskine Caldwell’s stories and novels of 
poor-white sharecroppers have also made 
use of it, sometimes, at least, humorously. 
Nor has it been located in the South 
alone. Sketches in the New Yorker and 
plays—very popular ones—such as You 
Can’t Take It with You and Harvey, have 
given it a metropolitan backdrop. John 
Steinbeck has given it a California set- 





ting in Tortilla Flat and in his latest 
novel, Cannery Row. Two Russian-born 
authors recently entertained Americans 
with it in Anything Can Happen. 

One of the most popular books exploit- 
ing such humor in recent years was Jesse 
Stuart’s Taps for Private Tussie, a best- 
selling Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion in 1943. This earthy novel unfolds 
the escapades of a family of Southern 
poor whites who, following the news of 
the demise of Private Tussie, collect ten 
thousand dollars in government insur- 
ance. The group is five in number when 
they move into the best mansion in town, 
but when relatives get the news of the 
family affluence, this number soon in- 
creases to approximately four dozen. 
There are many comic happenings which 
display the improvidence, the squalor, 
and the earthy amorality characteristic 
of these folk, and at the end of the novel 
the money has all been spent and the 
house has been completely wrecked. 

Wrecking property seems to be one of 
the favorite pastimes of the Irrespons- 
ibles. One recalls the maltreated Ford 
car, for instance, in Tobacco Road. Or 
consider Cannery Row. This is a rather 
aimless narrative, but what plot con- 
tinuity it has is concerned with the two 
parties which the nondescript loafers of 
the Row plan for their friend, Doc. The 
first party gets started before Doc re- 
turns from a trip, and by the time he re- 
turns, all the liquor has been consumed, 
an expensive phonograph has _ been 
broken, and Doc’s place is a shambles. 
The second party is rather similar, but 
since Doc is on hand to help his hosts 
drink the liquor, tear up the place, and 
stage a roughhouse, it is considered a tre- 
mendous success. 

The formula for such humor is fairly 
well indicated by these summaries. 
Whether they inhabit McSorley’s Won- 

















derful Saloon or Cannery Row, a share- 
cropper’s hovel or an ancient mansion 
in Brooklyn, the characters involved in 
the Humor of the Irresponsibles live 
their shiftless lives with animal sim- 
plicity, enjoying themselves with no 
thought of law or order, despoiling a 
saloon, an automobile, or a house every 
now and then just to show that they 
don’t care a hang whether school keeps 
or lets out. 

The Humor of the Rugged Individ- 
ualists, which, as will be seen, has affilia- 
tions with the first type, often deals with 
the past and frequently takes the form 
of childhood reminiscences. The char- 
acters are usually members of a relative- 
ly respectable class, but a number of 
them are likely to be kinspirits of the Ir- 
responsibles. They may be relatively 
respectable, as Irresponsibles go, but 
they will have the same tendencies— 
tendencies to be shiftless, unsystematic, 
amoral. In their midst, however, will be 
an old-fashioned Rugged Individualist, 
“sot” in his ways, sure of himself and his 
standards, and eager to see people con- 
form to them. If such a character lives 
today, he is considerd stuffy or at best 
old-fashioned. When, however, he is seen 
in the costumed past, he is quaint and 
amusing. 

Clarence Day’s Life with Father, ex- 
tremely popular as a book and phenome- 
nally successful as a long-lived play, is an 
outstanding example. The Day boys are 
adolescent Irresponsibles; Mother Day, 
genteel though she is, with her disregard 
for truth and money, her amoral con- 
nivings to get her gentle way, is a grown- 
up one. Surrounded by such a group, 
irascible and stern Father Day fights 
valiantly, though vainly, to retain his 
self-respect and the morals of his family. 

Other family records—half-fictional, 
half-autobiographical—of a similar sort 
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include Rosemary Taylor’s Chicken 
Every Sunday, which eventually did very 
well as a play; Kathryn Forbes’ Mam- 
ma’s Bank Account (later dramatized as 
I Remember Mamma); and Eva Bruce’s 
Call Her Rosie. Sketches in the same vein 
have dotted the pages of the New Yorker 
and other magazines ever since Day set 
the pattern. 

The pattern serves for humorous crea- 
tions on every level from the lowest to 
the highest. On a low level it appears in 
some sequences of the comic strip “‘Abbie 
an’ Slats.’ In such sequences, respectable 
Aunt Abbie and Daughter Becky Grog- 
gins try in vain to reform ignorant, lazy, 
whisky-drinking, amoral old Bathless 
Groggins. Another comic strip which uses 
it is “Bringing Up Father,” which shows 
Maggie and her daughter trying to re- 
form Jiggs. 

The pattern is elevated to a somewhat 
higher level in the play Chicken Every 
Sunday. Here Mrs. Blachman, descend- 
ant of an old Southern family, is a house- 
wife who runs a boarding-house to sup- 
port her visionary husband and their 
offspring. The husband’s operation of 
the traction line, the bank, and the laun- 
dry in Tucson is woefully inefficient; and 
the boarders, some of whom he brings 
home, are a strange crowd of Irrespon- 
sibles—a strumpet, an old woman who 
yodels when drunk, a vulgar old miner, a 
rich Bostonian dude, and others. In the 
midst of all the turmoil Mrs. Blachman 
is lonely but brave-hearted. 

On the highest level, quite possibly 
John P. Marquand’s two most humorous 
books—The Late George A pley and H. M. 
Pulham, Esq.—owe their remarkable ap- 
peal, in part at least, to their using a very 
similar pattern. In each, a somewhat 
stuffy leading character who subscribes 
to time-hallowed New England stand- 
ards battles against those who would de- 
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part from them. The quaintness of these 
standards, their inapplicability to chang- 
ing ways of life, provide laughable situa- 
tions. 

The Humor of the Poor Little Men, 
however, is probably the most prevalent 
of all in modern times. Sergeant Baker’s 
“Sad Sack” comic strip, beloved by 
readers in the Army, shows the inept and 
dull-minded little private with the big 
nose baffled by one situation after an- 
other in his unmilitary military career— 
at one time by the bossiness of a sergeant 
or an officer, at another by the trials of 
kitchen police, at still another by the 
medical men, with their medicines and 
serums. “Casper Milquetoast”’ is a civil- 
ian cartoon series with a similar formula. 

The frustrated bungler is also very 
popular as a radio type. Fibber McGee 
and Frank Morgan lie valiantly to build 
up their ego, only to have their lies ex- 
posed as such in a spectacular fashion. 
Jack Benny poses as a paragon, only to 
have his stinginess, his ineptitude, his 
stupidity exposed by his girl-friend, his 
bandleader, his singer, his announcer, or 
his Negro butler. Bob Hope, another 
leader in popularity polls, also uses the 
Poor Little Man motif consistently. 
When he does not get laughs by wise- 
cracking, Hope gets them by employing 
a simple formula: In Part I he tries to 
establish the fact that he is a hero, a bril- 
liant thinker, or a lady-killer. In Part II 
—probably after one of his magnifi- 
cently timed pauses—he is shown to be a 
coward, a chump, or an ineffectual flirt. 
His is the comedy of the bluffer who is 
exposed. 

When Hope turned author in 1944 to 
write, in J Never Left Home, of his ad- 
ventures while entertaining soldiers, a 
number of humorous passages conformed 
to the pattern. The title of chapter i con- 
formed to it, for instance, when it began 





with ‘Hope Springs Eternal’ and then 
concluded, significantly, “For Cover.” 
And the account was only two pages 
along when he told of winning the re- 
spect of a soldier from Texas, over in 
Bizerte. “After that,” he continued, 
“Tex kind of softened up, and there was 
the usual formality about my autograph. 
But I finally made him take it.” 

In the more sophisticated reaches of 
contemporary humor, continuous frus- 
trations are likely to make the Poor 
Little Man a mite neurotic—perhaps 
even to afflict him with a touch of de- 
mentia praecox. Robert Benchley, both 
in the movies and in his writings (in the 
character he portrays, of course) is an 
example. “‘He sees himself,” points out 
J. Bryant III, ‘“‘not the master of high 
comedy, but the victim of low tragedy. 
King Lear loses a throne; Benchley loses 
a filling; Romeo breaks his heart; Bench- 
ley breaks his shoelace. They are an- 
nihilated; he is humiliated. And to his 
humiliations there is no end.” 

After a time, naturally, such humilia- 
tion is likely to make a man edgy, as 
Benchley’s sketches show. These are 
full of records of frustrations and conse- 
quent maladjustments. He tells, for ex- 
ample, how his inferiority complex causes 
him to let a salesman bully him into buy- 
ing not the three-dollar shirt he wants 
but an eighteen-dollar number, how his 
fear of ridicule prevents his wearing a 
white suit or exercising with a rowing 
machine, how a phobia inspired by 
pigeons drives him to a frenzy. And so 
on, ad infinitum—all of it, somehow, 
quite funny. 

Benchley, in a Preface to a book by 
S. J. Perelman, called himself and others 
workers in “‘the dementia praecox field.”’ 
“Perelman,” he said, generously, “did to 
our weak little efforts at ‘crazy stuff’ what 
Benny Goodman has done to middle- 
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period jazz. He swung it.” But Perelman 
was closely followed, one supposes, by 
E. B. White and other New Yorker hu- 
morists, who operate in pretty much the 
same amusing way. Probably the most 
popular of all such authors is James 
Thurber, whose omnibus volume, Thur- 
ber Carnival, was a Book-of-the-Month 
Club choice in February of this year. 

Such are the three patterns which, it 
seems to me, are most recurrent in con- 
temporary American humor. There may 
be others which I have missed. There are 
several notable humorists, of course, who 
conform to none of them—Mauldin, the 
Army cartoonist, for example, and the in- 
comparable Ludwig Bemelmans. It seems 
clear, nevertheless, that the Humor of 
the Irresponsibles, the Humor of the 
Rugged Individualists, and the Humor 
of the Poor Little Men are captivating 
formulas—that there must be something 
in each of them which makes it, if prop- 
erly handled, particularly amusing to 
Americans today. 

It is illuminating to place this humor 
of the World War II period alongside of 
humor which flourished in our country 
during previous wartimes. 

In 1836, for instance, when the Texans 
were battling the Mexicans, a character 
in some ways comparable to the Irre- 
sponsibles of today was a comic hero, 
soon to be transformed into a serious one 
by his heroic death at the Alamo. This 
was Davy Crockett of Tennessee, who 
had been reared in a ramshackle log 
cabin, who had eluded education, who 
was crude, often vulgar, in his ways. To- 
day, with such a background, Davy 
would be well outfitted to join the Irre- 
sponsibles and to while away days and 
nights with them, lazing around and en- 
joying himself. But Davy, far from being 
a Jeeter Lester, was a tall-tale hero; and 
stories about him told not how little he 
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did but how much he did—told how, 
when he went to Congress, he ran the 
country; how, when he went hunting, he 
killed his cords of bear; how, when a 
rampaging comet threatened to destroy 
America, Davy climbed a high mountain 
and wrestled it to a standstill. In 1836, 
apparently, stories of such prodigious 
achievements were laughable patterns 
for humor. 

In the middle forties, when the United 
States tangled with Mexico, a leading 
comic character—typical of the times— 
was Hosea Biglow, created by James 
Russell Lowell. Hosea, in several ways, 
was like one of the Rugged Individual- 
ists of contemporary humor. Like them, 
he was determined to have his own way; 
he had a respectable and time-hallowed 
code to live by, and he resolutely tried to 
live by it. However, Hosea was not sur- 
rounded by improvident zanies who tried 
to avoid his guidance and who made his 
efforts ridiculous. Instead, he was sur- 
rounded by like-minded men and women 
who agreed with his preachments and 
followed them, since they knew that he 
had acquired his wisdom in the best pos- 
sible way—by using good horse sense. 
He was thus comparable to the peerless 
Mr. Dooley, destined to preach to a simi- 
larly respectful, though amused, public 
during the Spanish-American War—Mr. 
Dooley, “‘the Sage of Archey Road,” an- 
other purveyor of common-sense philo- 
sophical wisdom. In 1846 and 1898, it ap- 
pears, such characters conformed to the 
American idea of what was funny. 

In the eighteen-sixties, when the 
North and the South were fighting the 
Civil War, two humorous figures—one a 
favorite in each section—were pre-emi- 
nent. Petroleum V. Nasby, created by 
David Ross Locke, was the comic idol 
of the North, while Bill Arp, created by 
Charles H. Smith, was admired and 
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loved by the South. These characters, in 
some respects, were not unlike our Sad 
Sacks, our Bob Hopes, our Robert 
Benchleys—our Poor Little Men. They, 
too, suffered from phobias; they, too, 
were bluffers; they, too, were afflicted 
with illogic. In other respects, though, 
these Civil War funny men were like un- 
to the modern Irresponsibles. They were 
lazy and improvident; they were devoid 
of morality; and Nasby, at least, could 
think of no happier career than one 
which involved endless loafing, accom- 
panied by constant application to a jug 
of kill-devil whisky. 

But as soon as one considers what 
made for the humorous appeal of Arp 
and Nasby back there about eighty 
years ago, one notices that they differed 
greatly from either group of their mod- 
ern prototypes. For whereas the charac- 
terizations of the Irresponsibles and the 
Poor Little Men, today, are intended to 
make them sympathetic and comically 
representative, the characterizations of 
Nasby and Arp were intended to make 
them unsympathetic and unrepresenta- 
tive. Nasby and Arp, in other words, 
were the opposites of sympathetic and 
normal men such as Biglow and Dooley: 
the Civil War zanies were dimwits, al- 
ways in the wrong, so that readers were 
sure that their opinions on any impor- 
tant question would be so wrong as to be 
hilariously funny. Southerners chuckled 
at Arp’s support of the North, for in- 
stance, while Northerners laughed at 
Nasby’s Copperhead sympathies. 

At least some creators of today’s Ir- 
responsibles underline the fact that they 
consider their characters wise because 
they are Irresponsibles. Steinbeck, in his 
Preface to Cannery Row, notes that his 
characters are the scum of the earth— 
fallen women, procurers, rascals—and 
that they are also “saints and angels and 





martyrs and holy men.” The whole tone 
of the book is such as to imply that there 
is a cause-effect relationship between 
these assertions. Practically the same 
concept, it may be recalled, is brought 
out explicitly in several speeches in You 
Can’t Take It with You. There, as in some 
other humor of the same class, the Ir- 
responsibles are given an opportunity to 
give tongue lashings to the stuffy folk 
with moral codes, standards, and am- 
bitions. 

Similarly, at least some of the creators 
of Poor Little Men imply that their char- 
acters, instead of being unlike the general 
run of humanity, are pretty typical. 
When, for instance, Thurber unfolded 
his own sincere philosophy not long ago, 
his description of man sounded extraor- 
dinarily like an explanation of the 
frustrated strivings of Poor Little Men. 
He wrote: 

In giving up instinct and going in for reason- 
ing, man has aspired higher than the attain- 
ment of natural goals; he has developed ideas 
and notions; he has monkeyed around with 
concepts. The life to which he naturally adapted 
he has put behind him; in moving into the 
alien and complicated sphere of Thought and 
Imagination he has become the least well-adjust- 
ed of all the creatures of the earth, and hence 
the most bewildered. 


Convincing evidence might easily be cited 
to show that others in addition to Thur- 
ber believe that Poor Little Men are 
laughably representative of mankind. 

These facts suggest that a chief dif- 
ference, perhaps, between old wartime 
humor and modern wartime humor is 
that the earlier humor was more clearly 
in harmony with widely accepted and so- 
cially approved standards. Davy Crock- 
ett, in his exaggerated way, was shown 
achieving goals which were, to be sure, 
fantastic but which, by general agree- 
ment, were worthy. Today’s humor 
shows no such achievements by its char- 
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acters. And laughter not only at Biglow 
and Dooley but also at Nasby and Arp 
was possible because Americans could 
discover congruity or incongruity with 
widely accepted standards of virtue and 
truth and with the sure pathway to wis- 
dom. Today, a failure to achieve, shift- 
lessness, a lack of certainty, even amoral- 
ity, are portrayed as admirable or at least 
normal. 

To put the matter in another way, the 
older humor was affirmative; the modern 
humor is negative. The older humor as- 
serted current values; the modern humor 
playfully attacks them. 

Thus, so far at least, our humor today 
seems to lag behind current non-humor- 
ous writings. For though they differ—at 
times bitterly—about many matters, 
such diverse critics as Van Wyck Brooks, 
Alfred Kazin, Maxwell Geismar, Ber- 
nard DeVoto, Archibald MacLeish, and 
J. Donald Adams seem to agree, at least, 
that the trend both in fiction and in 
poetry has been in recent times—and will 
be in future—in the the direction of 
affirmations. 

There is a significant point about this 
trend, however, so far as humor is con- 
cerned. The word is in the plural, not the 
singular—affirmations, not affirmation. 
For when novelists and poets, these days, 
speak out, their formulas for a better 
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world vary greatly. They do not have 
to depend, therefore, as humorists do, 
upon widespread agreements concerning 
standards, values, properties. In fact, 
the serious writers (and they are terribly 
serious as a rule) realize that their task 
is to persuade dubious readers to accept 
their prognoses and their prescriptions. 

The only attitude that all these affirm- 
ative writers share is thus one of doubt— 
doubt concerning the validity of old 
values, old standards. Understandably, 
this is also the only attitude which is 
held by the general public: they, too, 
agree in seeing faults, although they, too, 
disagree about remedies. The only poss- 
ible course for modern humorists, there- 
fore, is to shape their comedy so as to 
exploit incongruities inherent in this one 
widely shared attitude. Only when, some 
time in the future, their general audience 
shares common tenets of belief, such as 
those of past wartimes, will modern hu- 
morists be able, in the words of a current 
song, to “accentuate the positive’”’ and 
“latch onto the affirmative.” Until such 
a time we shall doubtless continue to 
laugh hilariously at the Humor of the 
Irresponsibles, the Humor of the Rugged 
Individualists, and the Humor of the 
Poor Little Men—and to cherish the 
rather healthy skepticism which they 
embody. 











Grammar Can Be Reasonable 


HERMAN O. MAKEY' 


Or ALL the subjects taught in school, 
logic, contrary to experience, would in- 
dicate that grammar should be the easi- 
est. The inexperienced logician (inex- 
perienced as a teacher) would reason 
very simply: “Before the child enters 
kindergarten, he knows the grammatical 
relation of words. I have never heard a 
five-year-old say, ‘Me known she.’ Why? 
Because the subject relation and the 
object relation are recognized by the 
child and he knows that the subject rela- 
tion requires J and the object relation 
her. Besides, the child recognizes that 
there are a number of verb forms and 
that the past perfect participle is not 
used as a verb. It is true that some peo- 
ple use seen and done as verbs; but these 
are exceptional uses, not typical. When 
the child says, then, ‘I know her,’ he is 
indicating a not small acquaintance 
with grammatical relations.” 

If, then, the pupil comes to school 
with such fundamental recognition of 
grammatical relations—and this seems 
to me unquestionable—what is there for 
the school to do? What must and what 
can be done in a course in grammar? As 
in every other school subject—and in 
learning experiences out of school—one 
of the most important and often most 
underrated factors is the vocabulary. 
Without an adequate vocabulary, it is 
impossible for a boy to learn to play 
football well, for a girlto learn crocheting, 
or for an adult to learn new duties. One 
thing, then, that the school should give 
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the child studying grammar is a vocabu- 
lary. The child knows the nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, etc.; but he does not know 
that they are such. The function of much 
of our school work is to make us conscious 
of what is imbedded in the very fabric 
of our minds, and vocabulary is one of 
the important means to that end. Now, 
it is easy to teach the child to say words; 
but it is not easy to teach words so that 
they shall have meaning fo the child. I 
think that here is one of the primary 
faults of grammar teaching: we try to 
teach the wordswithout making sufficient 
effort to induce meaning in the mind of 
the child. 

A second thing that the schools must 
do to educate the child is to organize his 
experiences and knowledge. In teaching 
grammar, we can do little beyond giving 
the child the words to use in thinking 
about word relations and forms and then 
organizing (through declensions, con- 
jugations, etc.) the knowledge which he 
already has about these relations. 

Several years ago, a teacher (in Penn- 
sylvania, I think) wrote an article for the 
English Journal in which he explained a 
system of grammar teaching which I had 
stumbled upon several years before and 
had carried further, apparently, than 
he had. This method, I am convinced, 
has much to recommend it; and my use 
of it for twenty-three years leaves me 
certain that through it the student may 
acquire a lively understanding of gram- 
mar. 

By this method the pupil begins 
grammar by studying the uses of words 
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before learning the names of the parts of 
speech. Although verb is the name of a 
part of speech, I teach it first as a use; 
that is, I try to get the child to think of it 
as an asserting word (but do not use that 
expression at first). Verbs, I teach the 
beginner, will make some sort of sense 
when preceded by J, you, he, she, it, we, 
or they. Perhaps other words may be 
needed to make complete sense; but it 
will generally be evident to the child that 
there is some meaning to J go, he was, 
they began, etc.; while we elephant, they 
large, she easily, etc., do not make sense 
at all. When this is established, a firm 
foundation has been secured for further 
teaching. (Of course, the verb receives 
much more explanation before the course 
ends.) 

The next step? is to learn about sub- 
jects. The subject may easily be found 
by asking a question formed by placing 
who or what before the verb and finding 
the answer given or implied in the sen- 
tence. By answering the question as fully 
as the sentence permits, the complete 
subject is found. The simple subject may 
be found from this by dropping every- 
thing but the simplest possible answer to 
the question. After a little experience 
with this, the pupil is ready for a defini- 
tion of subject. 

Then the third step may be taken. 
Ask a question beginning with who, whom, 
or what and adding only the simple sub- 
ject and the form of the verb necessary to 
form the question. (From here on, care 
must be taken to use only the simplest 
possible form of the elements already 
found.) Be sure not to place the subject 
immediately after the interrogative (this 

2 Consider the sentence, ‘“New uses for farm 
products make farming a more profitable occupa- 
tion.” Step 1, of course, is merely the identification. 
Make is the verb. 


3 What make? New uses for farm products is the 
complete subject. Uses is the simple subject. 
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would make the question step 5). If the 
answer indicates the same thing as the 
subject, it is a predicate nominative. 
Otherwise, it is a direct object. (If the 
answer is a reflexive pronoun, this test 
fails. In this case, substitute any word 
not suggested by the sentence in place of 
the reflexive. The reflexive pronoun is 
used just as this substitute would be 
used.)4 

It should be made clear that an in- 
terrogative is always a substitute for the 
answer. That is, if the question is ar- 
ranged in the form of a statement, the 
interrogative is used because the answer 
is not known. Therefore, the interroga- 
tive is always used in the same way as 
the answer. It may not be exactly logical, 
but it is pedagogical to explain at this 
point that whom is used as an object 
(just like Aim) and who is used as a sub- 
ject or predicate nominative (just like 
he). 

The fourth step is to ask a question 
formed just like a question for step 3 
(but not necessarily using the same in- 
terrogative) and adding the simple direct 
object. If the answer indicates the same 
thing as the direct object, the answer is 
used as an objective complement; other- 
wise, it is an indirect object. (Of course, 
if there is no answer, there is no corres- 
ponding element in the sentence.)s 

The fifth step gives modifiers. Use any 
other question than one for steps 2, 3, 
and 4, using only the parts of the sen- 
tence already analyzed and (usually, but 

4 What do uses make? Farming is both complete 
and simple direct object, since it does not mean 
the same as the subject. (Make in this sentence is 
not a synonym of construct but of cause to become. 


Use the opportunity to teach that words may have 
more than one meaning.) 


5 Step 4.—What do uses make farming? A more 
profitable occupation is the complete objective com- 
plement, since it means the same as the direct ob- 
ject. Occupation is the simple objective comple- 
ment. 
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not always) an interrogative. As in the 
other questions, the simplest elements 
are used. If the interrogative is im- 
mediately followed by a substantive (a 
noun or anything used as a noun), the 
answer modifies that substantive and so 
is an adjective modifier. If the answer is 
not immediately followed by a substan- 
tive, it is an adverbial modifier. There- 
fore, it cannot modify a substantive. 
The element which it does modify must 
be in the question. (A question is step 5 
if [a] it does not begin with who, whom, or 
what or [b] if the interrogative is im- 
mediately followed by a substantive.)® 

The answers to the various questions 
may be phrases or clauses, as well as 
words; but these create no difficulties. 
As phrases and clauses are discovered by 
the analysis, they should be defined. 
After steps 1, 2, 3, and 4 are understood, 
nouns and pronouns should be defined— 
sooner if that seems appropriate. When 
nouns and pronouns are learned, then 
prepositions should be explained as pre- 
positional phrases are met in the anal- 
ysis. When modifiers are studied, ad- 
jectives and adverbs should be defined. 
As clauses are discovered, connectives 

6 Step 5.—In this case there are several questions 
under this step: 

What kind of uses make? Vew modifies uses be- 
cause uses is the substantive immediately following 
the interrogative what kind of. 

What uses make? For farm products modifies 
uses. For products is the simple modifier. Uses for 
what products make? Farm modifies products. (Note 
that adjective phrases should follow the noun they 
modify.) 

What kind of occupation do uses make farming? 
More profitable modifies occu pation. 

How profitable an occupation do uses make 
farming? More is an adverbial modifier, since the 
interrogative is not immediately followed by a 
substantive. Since the preceding question has shown 
that more profitable is a single complete modifier, 
more must modify profitable. 

How many occupations do uses make farming? 
A modifies occupations. (How many is the only 
interrogatives which require a change in the form of 
a substantive.) 





should be studied; and principal and 
subordinate clauses may be distinguished 
without great difficulty. 

This method of analysis cannot be 
used for every word or phrase. Intensives, 
like even and only, and parenthetical ex- 
pressions do not fit into the scheme. The 
method does, however, reveal the uses of 
most expressions; and, when these are 
clearly understood, the others will be 
much easier for the pupil to understand. 

The most common interrogatives— 
and the ones which the pupil will need to 
use over and over in his work—for this 
method of analysis are the following: 


GIVING ADJECTIVE MODIFIERS 


What Whose 
Which What kind of 
How many How much 


GIVING ADVERBIAL MODIFIERS 


Why When 

Whe . Under what con- 
Wheu -e dition 
Whither In what respect 
How often How long 

How? 


While pupils should be taught the 
steps in the order given, it is not neces- 
sary, when the occasion comes for finding 
how a specific word is used, to go through 
all the preliminary steps. When he has 
learned that nearly every word, phrase, 
and clause answers a question, he will be 
able to ask the question for a particular 
expression directly. Then he should be 
able to determine what step it is, and 
from this he should go on to find its use. 

The accompanying complete analysis 
of a rather complicated sentence will 
give a more adequate understanding of 
the system. 

If grammar gives us a better insight into lan- 

guage when we apply our knowledge, it is a 
help which we should not deprive ourselves of. 


7 Meaning in what way, by what means, in what 
degree. 
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Since there are four verbs in this sentence, 
the pupil might be puzzled as to which one to 
begin his analysis with. Actually, it makes no 
difference—he will arrive at the same goal, 
whichever he begins with; but the work will 
be easier if he can see which is the principal 
clause. So the analysis will start with 
1. Is is the verb. (When he discovers that this 

is verb of the principal clause, he will add 

that fact to the statement.) 

2. What is? Jt is the subject of is. 

3. What is it? A help which we should not de- 
prive ourselves of is the complete predicate 
nominative; fAelp is the simple predicate 
nominative. 

5. How many helps is it? A modifies help. 

5. What kind of help is it? Which we should 

not deprive ourselves of is a subordinate 
clause modifying help. 


(In analyzing clauses containing not, 


we analyze it as if mot did not appear.) 


I. 


5- 


Should deprive is the verb of this sub- 
ordinate clause. 


. Who should deprive? We is the sub- 


ject of should deprive. 


. Whom should we deprive? Ourselves. 


Since this is a reflexive, we substitute, 
say, farmers, which clearly would be a 
direct object; so we conclude that our- 
selves is the direct object. (See the in- 
structions for step 3.) 


. Whence should we deprive ourselves? 


Of which is a phrase modifying should 
deprive. 

Which is also a subordinating con- 
nective. (Here we can show the double 
function of the relative pronoun.) 


Should we deprive? Not modifies 
should deprive. 


5. Under what condition is it help? If gram- 
mar gives us a better insight into language 
when we apply our knowledge is a sub- 
ordinate clause modifying the verb is. 


I. 


5- 


Gives is the verb of this subordinate 
clause. 


. What gives? Grammar is the complete 


and simple subject of gives. 


. What does grammar give? A better in- 


sight into language is the direct object 
of gives. 
How many insights does grammar 
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give? A modifies insight, the simple 
direct object. 

5. What kind of insight does grammar 
give? Better modifies insight. 


5. What insight does grammar give? /nto 
language modifies insight. 
(Looking at the sentence from a 
different angle of thought, we might 
interpret it to mean 


5. Whither does grammar give insight? 
Into language would then modify 
gives.) 

4. Whom does grammar give insight? U's 
is the indirect object of gives. 

5. When does grammar give insight? 
When we apply our knowledge is a sub- 
ordinate clause modifying gives. 

1. Apply is the subject of this clause. 

2. Who apply? We is the subject of 

apply. 

3. What do we apply? Our knowledge 

is the direct object of apply. 
5. Whose knowledge do we apply? 
Our modifies knowledge. 

If connects grammar gives us a better 
insight into language when we apply our 
knowledge to is, and when connects we 
apply our knowledge to gives. 


All this work should be carried on 
slowly enough to be understood. The 
pupil must be required to explain each 
step until he finds no difficulty in think- 
ing the processes and ideas necessary for 
doing the work intelligently. So much is 
accomplished by laying a positive foun- 
dation of knowledge that grammatical 
knowledge is gained much more rapidly 
than seems apparent at first. A very es- 
sential requirement is that the pupil 
shall be able to prove what step he is us- 
ing and the use of the answer. This meth- 
od makes it possible for him to know, so 
that he does not have to depend on in- 
tuition and guesswork. 

After this foundation it is a simple 
matter to learn the forms of nouns and 
pronouns, for the student will already 
know the uses indicated by the case form, 
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The number of nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives (this and that) requires little 
teaching, for it is readily understood 
from the sense, since the pupil already 
knows the singular and plural forms of 
words which he knows and the ideas that 
these forms indicate. The various forms 
of the verb are, for the most part, as 
simply taught; but the vocabulary is 
greater and therefore requires more time. 

With such a foundation, the various 
grammatical rules and the finer distinc- 
tions of grammar begin to make sense. 
All grammar should be taught, not as 
matter for memorization, but as ex- 
planation and organization of relation- 
ships already recognized. Even defini- 


tions should be taught as statements of 
ideas already recognized, not as some- 
thing to be committed to memory be- 
cause the book or the teacher “‘says so.” 
(Incidentally, an enormous amount of 
difficulty in grammar arises from faulty 
definitions. A definition is not good be- 
cause it is easy to say. Faulty definitions 
are stumbling blocks if they are used, and 
unused definitions are superflous.) 

An incidental, but by no means small, 
value of the method described here is 
the insight this method gives into the 
meaning of sentences. The thought re- 
lations of the elements are constantly 
being stressed. This is an incalculable aid 
in reading. 


What Literature Shall We Teach Now? 


ELIZABETH GRAHAM" 


I AM IN a Strange position today. I am 
answering a question that I am still ask- 
ing myself and professionally alert teach- 
ers I know. In the light of recent knowl- 
edge and experience, what changes 
should be made in the high-school Eng- 
lish literature program? I don’t know. 
Do you? 

This is my answer put into practice to 
date. Every day changes come. We do 
not necessarily improve in changes. 

So the experienced are cautious, be- 
lieving caution is intelligent. We litera- 
ture teachers are cautious lest, in em- 
bracing the new, we lose basic values in 
the tried and tested content. We are 
cautious lest, in compromising with the 
pressure of time and popular appeal, we 
introduce trivialities and thinness; cau- 
tious, lest in our experimental schools, 
we substitute surface contacts, short- 
lived, for deep and abiding experiences 


*Chairman of the department of English, 
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charged with emotional significance; 
cautious, lest in the adding of world lit- 
erature and current journalistic articles, 
we deprive the inexperienced unenriched 
boy and girl of the literature which has 
great knowledge of human hearts. 

I am wary of all literature that does 
not interpret human life and human ex- 
perience. I fear the too easy, the quickly 
liked, the obvious. 

I myself had to be taught. I was un- 
informed, misinformed, prejudiced, with- 
out taste, or with bad taste. But Lucy 
Ryder, my teacher, took me, undevel- 
oped, and exposed me to thought, feeling, 
beauty. I owe the fact that I acquired 
cleaner ethics, deepened appreciation of 
justice, truth, finer ideas, to her trained 
intelligence and discriminating enjoy- 
ment of great literature. 

I want the magic of poetry, the disci- 
pline of logical speeches, the philosophy 
of penetrating wisdom, to reach into un- 
trained minds and hearts. I believe in the 
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past as in the now; I would have boys 
and girls share the heroic life of the heroic 
Greeks, the drama of Shakespeare, the 
charming breadth of Chaucer, and the 
melodious music of Milton. For the hu- 
man spirit has always craved joy, music, 
beauty, justice, human kindness, and 
human individual heroism. 

Yet in a democratic educational sys- 
tem what literature we teach in any 
decade in any community will depend 
upon these factors: (1) what the com- 
munity will permit, accept, condone; (2) 
what the teachers have sufficient wisdom 
to plant in human hearts; (3) what the 
literature reflects of life-experiences and 
love with enough soundness and insight 
to make deep, rich, significant, to human 
hearts; and (4) what the emotional and 
intellectual endowments and maturity 
will permit the individual students to 
grasp. 

So the tone of the community and the 
events and the attitudes in the world will 
determine what you can teach as much 
as will the personality, intelligence, and 
maturity of the group with whom you 
deal. 

But the teachers with the ability to ap- 
preciate great literature, great thought— 
teachers who themselves are mature and 
have lived deeply—will have to introduce 
these uninitiated youth to the literature. 
Such teachers will select from the books 
of today those that should stand side by 
side with writings of uncommon minds 
from the past. A mediocre teacher is un- 
able to cope with uncharted content; 
she is safer with books for which mate- 
rials are carefully prepared for her. She 
will do less harm if she stays with the 
tried and tested, since the tests, the 
plans, the records, the slides are ready 
for her in these classics. Gradually she 
will build out her list of modern classics. 

I do not believe for an instant that 
modern books should supplant or dis- 
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place the classics, nor do I believe that 
easy extensive reading can take the place 
of teaching appreciation of literature. I 
particularly wish to descry the use of bat- 
tery tests in reading, objective tests of 
classics, and vocabulary drills from liter- 
ary masterpieces when immoderate use 
of them is permitted to interfere or to 
act as substitute for introducing students 
to masterpieces of master-minds. It is 
what the author is saying that needs in- 
terpretation; it is the idea and emotion 
and philosophy and beauty he has to 
share with reader spirits that is the pre- 
cious life-blood. Hashing over ‘Where is 
the climax?” ‘‘What is an example of sus- 
pense?”’ “Which character incident is 
full of pathetic emotion?’’ consumes too 
much time in too many literature classes. 
Let’s not perpetrate this in the name of 
teaching literature, for it kills interest, 
stimulates hatred of great books, and in 
no wise reaches human minds, hearts, or 
spirits. 

And now to the real question (since 
I’ve made clear that literature must be 
made vital) : “What changes in content?” 

First of all, we have all changed our 
courses even though we use the same 
classics. We diagnose scientifically; we 
measure reading skills. We adapt reading 
content to each group, as individually as 
possible in a mass situation. For stu- 
dents differ in ability and nature as wide- 
ly as do teachers. No two teachers can 
“put over” the same piece of literature 
to all students with the same degree of 
effectiveness. And it is absolutely im- 
possible to give to students with I.Q.’s 
of go what students with I.Q.’s of 120 
enjoy. It is not possible to bring all to the 
top group or level. But the top group 
should never be fed the thin fare of the 
mediocre even in mass education. It is 
equally impossible to teach juniors what 
seniors crave. Moreover, we have to find 
nonliterary matter for the student who is 
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without the native endowments, the 
background, or the heritage to read liter- 
ature. 

But too often teachers reason: Be- 
cause he can’t take this now, it is no use 
to teach it. Because so much has to be 
done, to build background, for him it is 
too hard. Step by step, little by little, 
we can lead the slow, the immature, the 
starved, the limited, to develop them- 
selves. We cannot regiment them, or 
give them all the same books at the same 
rate of speed; but it is our job to develop 
each individual. To do that our content 
and our methods must be adapted afresh 
with each new group. It is our job to take 
the untrained, the unappreciative, the 
unseeing, and to help them to develop 
themselves by their reading and creative 
analysis of their reading. 

During the last ten to twenty years 
there has been a steady change in sub- 
ject matter. Biographies, fine literary 
scientific essays, travel tales, and maga- 
zine articles today have an established 
place in the units of each literature 
course just as short stories, novels, for- 
mal and informal essays held undisputed 
place twenty years ago. Especially in 
biography and travel narratives, scien- 
tifically treated, have we expanded the 
high-school literature content. 

And aren’t we all leaving behind a few 
landmarks? If instead of Burke’s speech 
on conciliation or Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s addresses, we substitute Wal- 
lace’s The Common Man or Allan Bates’s 
August speech on ‘A Modern Tower of 
Babel,” deriding brute force; if instead 
of Emerson’s Compensation in high 
school we spend the time on Willkie’s 
One World; if we give the best thoughts 
of the best minds on current, national, 
and international questions instead of on 
the Revolutionary or Civil wars, are we 
not recognizing that the intellectual 





curiosity of the abler juniors and seniors 
today is stimulated by reading literature 
on the common workingman in 1945, 
by reading about naziism, communism, 
fascism, socialism, dictatorship, and 
democracies? 

We have expanded into literary his- 
tory and literary sociological writing. 

High-class journalistic writing on cur- 
rent events has its place even in the most 
conservative literary magazines—A ¢lan- 
tic and Harper’s—today. How can we 
English teachers rule out as historical, 
sociological, or nonliterary such vital 
speeches as come over ‘“Town Hall Meet- 
ing of the Air’ weekly? Should we not 
find a half-hour each week to bring in fine 
phrases coined in broadcasts or by able 
commentators and analysts? Dare we 
fail to find time and occasion in class 
from time to time to exchange evalua- 
tions of Between the Thunder and the Sun, 
Journey in the Dark, One World, Valley 
of Decision, Time for Decision, Capital- 
ism, Socialism and Democracy, The Fate 
of Man, We Live To Be Free, A Time for 
Greainess, and Handbook of Political Isms 
when our students are reading these 
books? How far dare we “leave these in 
their own department,” free from discus- 
sion—these historical books? 

But to come to literary classics, since 
the newspaper, the news periodical, and 
the current article so often creep in to 
composition classes; let us see what 
changes have come in even the most con- 
ventional, formal, and traditional courses 
of study. 

Instead of. Franklin’s Autobiography, 
Promised Land, Helen Keller, Life of 
Edison, Daniel Boone, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Clara Barton, Up from Slavery, and 
Americanization of Edward Bok, sopopu- 
lar from 1915 to 1925, we have for the 
mill-run of students biographies of Poe, 
Shelley, Stevenson, Twain, Riley, Field, 
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Louisa Alcott, Whitman, Harte, Harris, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Scott, Crockett, 
Boone, and Kit Carson. 

My intellectual seniors want Madame 
Curie, Hans Zinsser’s As I Remember 
Him, George Washington Carver, Yankee 
from Olympus, A Peculiar Treasure, and 
The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 
Give them the diet accorded them in 
1930, and they regard the reading as dull 
jobs for credit, but the mature biogra- 
phies lure the abler and more mature. 
For these books are many-faceted, rich 
in love and experience of the world. In 
them we meet intimately India’s two 
dominating leaders, Russia’s great fig- 
ures, the Jewish alternatives, the racial 
problems, local political corruption, and 
a thousand impingements into social, 
political, and economic life today. 

Since I have made room for these 
readings, my abler boys and girls feel I 
am their equal, living as they do in 1945, 
a mature person to whom they like to 
talk, not an unmarried spinster who 
lives in a glass case away from real hap- 
penings. These books challenge them. 
Great authors of today challenge high- 
school boys and girls in a way different 
from the challenge of the classics. And 
there are great authors, writing greatly 
today. Whenever authors write uncom- 
monly well, high-school boys and girls 
should be encouraged to read their 
books. 

Let us expand high-school literature 
as literature progressively expands. Let 
us read broadly, widely, discriminatingly. 
Let us not by bigotry, intolerance, and 
ignorance warp, indoctrinate, proselyte, 
and prejudice students before they have 
had experiences enough to develop a 
sound critical sense. But let us not in ex- 
perimental fanaticism cheat youth of the 
wealth to which they are heirs. I loved 
great books found in my father’s library. 
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I want youth today to discover this gold- 
en heritage. 

The isolationism of barren conserva- 
tive spirits would have cheated youth in 
1910 of Poe and of Whitman; in rgr15 of 
Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg; in 
1930 of Eliot and Jesse Stuart; today of 
Steinbeck and Hemingway. There is a 
monstrously determined Frankenstein in 
the conventional pedagogical world to 
hold back progress. But live minds do 
not fear to move into new realms of 
thought; nor do they let reactionary 
readers cry down books in a new vein. 
Storm and Windswept are new in method. 
Able high-school seniors enjoy them. 
Why not compare Milton’s attacks on 
the political corruption in Paradise Lost, 
Swift’s barbs in Gulliver’s Travels, and 
Chaucer’s digs in the Prologue with the 
Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens and 
Colonel Effingham’s Raid, with last year’s 
drama, Skin Deep, or O’Neill’s Marco’s 
Millions or R.U.R.’s attacks on mon- 
strous mechanism governing life today. 
Able seniors can. In mass education we 
must not make mediocre diet for all. 

A live teacher feels the hungers of her 
students and yields to them (some, but 
not stupidly or weakly). I had a class of 
senior boys—strong, vigorous, mature, 
bearded men. They wanted strong mas- 
culine books dealing with the ugly real- 
ism of brutal war. They shifted me away 
from mild, delicate, beautiful novels. We 
debated pro and con on that very contro- 
versial novel For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
They laughed out They Were Expendable, 
The Voice of Bugle Ann, Bell for Adano, 
and Night Flight as thin. They chose the 
Hemingway book because it dealt with 
world problems and world institutions. 
They were aware of the agony the whole 
human race was undergoing and believed 
that a horrible world with horrible un- 
natural forces in power bred social evils. 
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That book was stimulating literature, 
releasing all their best energies. It had 
no corrupting effect on them; it was 
wholesome. Teacher was not keeping 
away from them any of the world as the 
world was—evil in high places was not 
protected, shielded, defended. 

The literature teacher will not fail to 
introduce some students to that exqui- 
site masterpiece, The Little Prince, or to 
passages equally poetic in Night Flight, 
Lost Island, or Wind, Sand, and Stars. 
Freshmen will read The Raft and The 
Jinx Ship with zest; sophomores should 
meet So Big, The Moon Is Down, The 
Yearling, The Stranger, As the Earth 
Turns, Mutiny on the Bounty, Giants in 
the Earth, and O Pioneers; juniors are 
ready for five American historical novels: 
Tree of Liberty, Oliver Wiswell, Drums 
along the Mohawk, Northwest Passage, 
and Gone with the Wind; seniors should 
have industrial and sociological novels 
of the life of our times. Brave authors 
have in each generation tried to solve 
the great and grievous riddle of life. 
Grapes of Wrath treats labor conditions 
today but lifts the problem above the 
mud and slime of wants and greeds and 
fears on the wings of imaginative litera- 
ture. We enter human hearts, see human 
trust, human hope, human courage. We 
are working toward a more realistic con- 
ception of the world, its aims, its prob- 
blems; but we need ecstasies, marvels, 
faith in life’s livableness, and a knowl- 
edge of the power of beauty and joy and 
love. 

But vision and light must come in the 
literature of this age as well as realistic 





pictures of brutality, share-croppers, in- 
dustrial injustices, and war neurotics. 
Normal people live today as well as “‘the 
lunatic fringe.” We must not feed youth 
on cynical, despairing depressing litera- 
ture and let them think all who write to- 
day are in the school of depression and 
cynicism. While we give them literature 
to appraise their world of today, we must 
give them literature that will stimulate 
their wills and hopes and liberate them 
from this decade’s diseases of violence, 
brutality, and chaotic confusion. And 
books with veins of iron and hardihood 
are written today as well as yesterday. 

Any high-school literature program 
must consult the desires of the most in- 
tellectually mature readers; must keep 
pace with their hungers and tastes; must 
provide experiences in sharing past and 
present, for, as Charles Turner in 1783 
said, ‘‘if the people were raised to wisdom 
by proper instruction, they would use 
their newly won freedom for the greatest 
and most happifying purposes.”’ 

Young people are full of faith and fire 
that they can remove darkness from the 
face of the earth. Any literature teacher 
worthy of her calling knows how to re- 
lease expression and provide experiences 
for sharing the creative experiences 
youth enjoy. 

It matters little whether that litera- 
ture was written by Homer, Scott, or 
Dickens; London, Twain, Terhune, or 
Willa Cather—in 4000 B.C. or in 1945— 
in Persia, Arabia, Poland, or Japan. It 
matters much that it be literature that 
conveys ideas and feelings that stimulate 
human intellects and human aspiration. 














Once I knew a defeated old man 
named Albert, who used to do and say 
perverse little things that distressed his 
wife Mary. This was the way he took to 
relieve his sense of frustration. It was a 
kind of surreptitious kick at life under 
the table. And whenever Mary up- 
braided him and asked, ‘‘Albert, what 
made you say such a thing?” he would 
shout back at her “I don’t know” in a 
way that suggested she ought to be 
ashamed of herself for asking. 

I am sure Albert did not know why he 
said the disconcerting things he did; they 
just popped in and out of his head before 
he could stop them. But what interested 
me was the pains he took never to find 
out and the resentment he felt at being 
expected to know. Obviously he did not 
want to be held accountable for what he 
said or thought. He wanted to be left 
completely free to think and talk as he 
pleased, with no disturbing doubts raised 
concerning the motives that lay behind 
his utterances. No matter what the con- 
sequences of his bad manners, he must 
still be allowed to believe in himself, as 
though self-esteem, too, were an inalien- 
able right guaranteed by the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

There is much of Albert in each one 
of us, and I have seen that same rage at 
being pinned down to a rational explana- 
tion of one’s behavior exhibited at the 
other end of life, too. I have heard my 
students many times say with a shrug 
of their shoulders, “I don’t know”’ in that 
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same tone of exasperation at being ex- 
pected to know. And I have met what I 
thought to be the root of that impulse 
in the behavior of my dog Sally when 
she tipped over a flowerpot on the ter- 
race and then ran as fast as she could to 
the other side of the house. Without 
language Sally was spared having to con- 
front her misdeeds. No one could throw 
her carelessness or her clumsiness up to 
her. She lived entirely on the plane of 
experience with no thoughts to plague 
her conscience. 

Man himself has not fully outgrown 
this hit-and-run impulse. Left to our 
own devices, most of us prefer to live on 
a plane of pure action without any back- 
fire of reflection. Secretly we resent hav- 
ing to “stop and think.” The very word 
“stop” reveals our dilemma, for it sug- 
gests an interruption of what otherwise 
is a smooth flow of energy, a free and un- 
impeded functioning of our automatic 
nervous system which is millions of years 
older than that part of our brain called 
the ‘‘cortex.”’ In his long evolution, how- 
ever, man learned eventually to delay 
his responses, to weigh and consider; but 
the process is still new enough to be in- 
convenient. Not only do we resent hav- 
ing to stop and think; we resent having 
to think at all. We should much prefer, 
like Albert, merely to “emote” and yet 
call it thinking, and to believe it not only 
to be thinking but good thinking as well. 
This is what psychologists call “‘emotion- 
al thinking,” to distinguish it from the 
slow, deliberate, logical thinking based 
on facts—not wishes or fears—which is 
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not only a delayed response but a se- 
lected response, implying discrimination. 

Aye, there’s the rub—for in that word 
“discrimination” lurks a threat to our 
precious ego. It suggests that some judg- 
ments are better than others and that 
not all conclusions are equally good. And 
while we do not mind choosing on the 
basis of mere liking or disliking, we do 
not relish having our decisions, once 
offered, challenged. It was from such a 
challenge of his behavior that Albert fled 
and, when pursued, struck back not with 
logic but with ill-temper. Here, I think, 
is the psychological root of the popular 
prejudice against the intellect and our 
return to a worship of the natural, even 
in educational circles. We, too, prefer to 
believe in the virtues of spontaneous ex- 
pression and tend to disparage the vir- 
tues of deliberate effort. 

Does this account, too, I wonder, for 
the common use of the word “gift’’ to 
refer to superior abilities? Like many 
people, Albert resented any sense of 
obligation for improving himself. If he 
compared badly with Mary, he would 
much prefer to believe that Mary was 
just born that way. Her reasonableness 
was a “gift.” Thus do we all tend to ra- 
tionalize our own shortcomings and to 
find in our worship of the natural a com- 
fortable dodging of responsibility for 
doing anything very much about it. 

Two ideas have become badly con- 
fused in our minds: It is true that most 
skilled performance looks easy and 
therefore natural. In a work of art there 
is no conscious building or putting-to- 
gether. An idea grows and flowers. A 
thought comes whole and in appropriate 
form. A poem just happens, without the 
poet’s being able to give adequate ex- 
planation to the process of creation. 

With these facts in mind, teachers 
have come to frown upon the synthetic 
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product of thought and to waive almost 
all responsibility for creation. Right as 
we are, however, in our distrust of the 
manufactured composition, there is a 
flaw in our thinking. Because all good 
performance seems to come naturally, 
as a synthesis worked out below the 
level of consciousness, we tend to as- 
sume that the reverse must be equally 
true and that whatever seems to come 
naturally must therefore be good. And 
as a result we encourage a great many 
natural urges that ought to be brought 
under conscious control. 

I have no inclination to upset the or- 
ganic conception of a composition as 
something that grows like a tree rather 
than something which is built like a 
house. But I am wondering whether our 
interest should not reach behind the 
sudden flowering of an idea to the soil in 
which ideas grow and whether there is 
not something very important to be 
done about that. I do not question either 
the phenomenon of intuition or what— 
for want of a better term—we call ‘‘in- 
spiration.”’ But I am wondering whether 
there is not good reason to suppose that 
in the long run conscious reflection about 
experience influences our intuitive re- 
sponses of the future, quite as much as 
our unconscious attitudes influence our 
behavior at a particular moment. Sup- 
pose, for example, that I live entirely on 
the plane of experience and never think 
about what happens at all. Will the in- 
tellectual and emotional humus I build 
up within my mind—those buried im- 
pressions that pile up in the unconscious 
like fallen leaves—he as rich and fertile 
a soil from which ideas might spring as 
if I did reflect? 

It is a thought, at least, worth think- 
ing about. We have long held that an 
educated person was one who could 
meet a new situation better than one who 
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was not educated. Subject him to pover- 
ty or to fame, imprison him unjustly, 
expose him to hardship, and he will re- 
act with finer responses than his less 
well-educated fellows. The assumption 
is that in the long run this adaptive proc- 
ess known as education ultimately af- 
fects the spontaneous reactions of those 
who are subjected to it. Or here is the 
way a modern psychologist expresses it: 

Psychological mechanisms are techniques 
by which indirectly we attempt to meet present 
situations; their form and substance are de- 
termined by our attitudes, our general habits 
of reaction, and they in turn are an expression 
of our adjustment to previous and past experi- 
we Thus understanding why we do as 
we do is the first step in effecting changes neces- 
sary for a more adequate response to life.? 

Obviously, this question of why we 
behave as we do is not to be sought after 
directly in the classroom, but it does 
suggest one approach to the question of 
personality development which might 
be made through language study. Listen- 
ing to the talk about the need for pupils 
to adjust themselves to this and to that 
in their environment, I have often 
wanted to raise the questions, What 
does one adjust with? Does the intellect 
play no part in the process? 

I do not know where in the curricu- 
lum we might place a course in intel- 
lectual agronomy—if I may call it that— 
a course devoted to the enrichment and 
fertilization of the soil of the mind. May- 
be it does not belong in the English 
course of study at all. But of its aim I 
feel more certain: that of increasing a 
student’s conscious control over his 
mind, of improving his critical awareness 
of his own thought processes. Such an 
aim surely does not run counter to the 
creative function. On the contrary, I see 
it as a part of it, although the distance 
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between what I would teach and the ul- 
timate act of writing is great enough to 
be dubbed by all those who are looking 
for immediate, visible results as “im- 
practical.”’ 

At the outset, let me confess, I would 
deliberately avoid in such a course the 
so-called “practical” motivation of writ- 
ing for publication. If pressed to explain 
what students were writing for, I think 
I’d just admit candidly to the students 
themselves, “for the wastebasket’’— 
trusting to my own belief in the impor- 
tance of what I was doing to guide me in 
setting up other incentives strong enough 
to compete with the more “practical” 
incentives of seeing one’s name in print. 
To write for the wastebasket is for me 
no more futile than to toss all sorts of 
wilted vegetation on the compost heap 
which we maintain, for fertilizing next 
year’s garden, on the small farm where I 
live. 

I would build such a course not around 
an activity but around a concept which 
seems to me to be the next step in cur- 
riculum construction toward which we 
are now moving. In other words, I would 
work from the center out rather than 
from the circumference in, for fear that 
if I did not, I might never get to the 
heart of the matter at all but lose myself 
and my students in all the paraphernalia 
which modern education is heir to. 

In such a class I certainly would not 
ignore the natural inclinations of my 
pupils. I would permit much freedom, 
within limits, but I would not encourage 
my students to imitate Saroyan. I would 
try to make them see that intuitions may 
be good or they may be bad and that 
what makes an idea good is something 
other than the manner in which it came. 
Not all dream-stuff, surely, is worth 
printing, and there is no particular vir- 
tue in being wholly unaware of the value 
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of what one has done. Indeed, it is ex- 
tremely good medicine to be able to ex- 
plain one’s self to one’s self, provided 
one does it at the right time and in the 
right place and in the right manner. 

I would be extremely careful to begin 
with some sort of dramatic presentation 
of my concept, only I would not abandon 
my concept at the first or the second or 
even the third show of failure to respond 
on the part of my students. I know at the 
start that this concept is a slow-germi- 
nating seed and that it must therefore 
be patiently cultivated. And while I 
would spare no pains to interest pupils 
in the concept, I would not let their lack 
of interest deter me from my goal, for 
I am sure in my own mind of its im- 
portance, and this is for me the best 
guaranty of ultimate success that I 
know of, and the one I feel I can most 
safely trust in my dealing with students. 

It does not sound very impressive 
when I set down briefly in words what 
this concept is; I have already stated it, 
earlier: to increase students’ conscious 
control over their minds; or, to express 
it in a different way, to help make them 
intellectually responsible members of so- 
ciety, so that they not only mean what 
they say but know what they mean in a 
way that Albert never did. That is not 
the way I would introduce the idea to 
my students, however; it is merely the 
way I pass the idea on to you. 

With a class I would start with the 
concrete. I would begin with a story, but 
one in which I had planted the concept. 
One story I have used is an incident 
from Don Quixote that I recall, and the 
particular word with which I should 
hope to pin down the concept is ‘‘deem.”’ 
Don Quixote deemed he had a good 
horse. I might at this point show the 
class a picture of the horse and ask them 
what they thought about the horse, in 





order to pave the way for a contrast be- 
tween the two words “deeming” and 
“thinking.”’ Don Quixote ‘‘deemed”’ his 
horse was good because he could not 
bear to ‘“‘think”’ otherwise. But a glance 
at the picture would indicate that “deem- 
ing”’ is that kind of emotional thinking of 
which I have been speaking, and in which 
we are all likely to indulge until we catch 
onto ourselves. Like Don Quixote, Al- 
bert, too, was a deemer while Mary was 
a thinker—of a sort. At least she recog- 
nized and faced facts and did not just 
explode in a burst of temper when they 
caught up with her. 


Beside ‘‘deeming”’ I would plant the 
word ‘‘coping,’’ with perhaps another 
story. I remember that Mabel Dodge 
Luhan—a devotee of D. H. Lawrence 
and a disciple of the natural school of 
thought—used to say she got very tired 
of “coping” with life. That is what was 
the matter with Albert, too. He could 
not ‘‘cope’’; that is why he flew into a 
rage. And Don Quixote ‘“‘deemed”’ in- 
stead. I have great faith in the embroi- 
dering of such concepts as these by illus- 
tration and discussion, and ever since I 
came across this bit of wisdom from 
Robert Frost, I have used this technique 
as a teaching approach: 


The most exciting movement in nature is 
not progress nor advance, but expansion and 
contraction like the opening and the shutting 
of the eye, the hand, the heart, the mind. We 
throw our arms wide with a gesture of religion 
to the universe; we close them round a person. 
We explore and adventure for a while and then 
we draw in to consolidate our gains. 


“Deeming” and “coping” are to me 
concepts worth exploring as a unit of in- 
struction somewhere within the field of 
language study. They stand for big ideas 
worth trying to get one’s mind around, 
eventually, in a firm embrace; for they 
hold the clue for a kind of thinking which 
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affects every other kind of thought. And 
in this modern world of speed, where the 
impact of experience grows more be- 
wildering, it seems to me that we are 
going to have not only to set aside some 
time for honest reflection but to give our 
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maturer pupils definite instruction in 
the arts of thinking. In such a course, 
writing becomes for the individual not 
only a means of social communication 
but an important aid in his own personal 
development. 


Teachers of English—FPostwar Models 


LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON" 


Previews of postwar models for auto- 
mobiles, houses, refrigerators, etc., fill 
our newspapers and magazines. Plans for 
a new world order compete for our at- 
tention with the reports of the last des- 
perate battles of a war that has not only 
crushed a terrible menace to humane 
living but has also opened the way for 
epoch-making progress. Although we 
may question, with Carl L. Becker, How 
New Will the Better World Be? we should 
certainly be prepared for the emergence 
of new problems, new emphases, new 
materials, and new tools. We shall, natu- 
rally enough, continue to wrestle with 
the old, recurring difficulties; and we 
shall, I hope, not neglect basic human 
needs, verified solutions, and old reliable 
methods. 

During the past decade or two, ex- 
perienced teachers of English have be- 
come accustomed to added responsibili- 
ties, widening boundaries, changing 
goals, and new methods. They have cast 
envious glances at those whose tasks are 
more clear cut and whose subjects are 
relatively fixed. But departments of Eng- 
lish have been recruited largely from the 
idealists—the enthusiastic, the generous, 
the incautious ones—who are challenged 
by difficulty and by unlimited opportu- 
nity. How could it be otherwise when the 


* Professor of English, the University of Denver; 
secretary, Regional Conference on the Humanities. 


literature upon which we are nourished 
inculcates just such an attitude? We 
share Browning’s rugged preferences: 


Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe! 


What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 


Like Tennyson’s Ulysses, we meditate: 


Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravel’d world, whose margin 
fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 


Now is the time for teachers in service 
to consider how to proceed with their 
own modernization programs and for 
schools of education to retool in antici- 
pation of the demand for new postwar 
models. It is quite likely that the modi- 
fications which will be made and the 
new patterns which will emerge will be 
in harmony with trends that have al- 
ready become apparent. There may be 
some reactions against “impractical in- 
novations” and “unnecessary frills’; 
but there will be no return to ancient 
models, once reasonably satisfactory but 
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not adapted to the new day. It is, there- 
fore, incumbent upon us to analyze 
those recent trends that seem likely to 
continue. Although the ideal teacher of 
English will never be produced—at least 
in quantity—human nature being im- 
perfect, it is stimulating to imagine the 
kind of teaching that would best meet 
current and anticipated needs. “‘A man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp,” for aspi- 
ration promotes growth. 


I. STUDENT NEEDS AND SOCIAL 
OBJECTIVES AS GOALS 


Although educational slogans change 
rapidly, they usually reflect philosophies, 
points of view, and methods which have 
a carry-over value even after they have 
been replaced by new catchwords. Today 
the emphasis is upon the planning of 
student experiences so that they will pro- 
vide opportunities for growth in personal 
development and in social understanding 
and effectiveness. This ideal is almost 
universally accepted in theory, but 
practice often lags far behind. Quite dif- 
ferent was the attitude common a score 
of years ago. Then the point of view of 
many teachers, as I remember it, re- 
sembled that of the manager of a cafe- 
teria. Educators had, it is true, departed 
from a rigidly required curriculum— 
table d’héte in style—and were spreading 
out before the student a wide variety of 
good materials. But, too often, no re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the student 
was assumed after the call “Come and 
get it’ had resounded through the class- 
rooms. The results were frequently un- 
happy ones. The modern educator ap- 
proaches more nearly the role of a dieti- 
cian, recognizing as primary his obliga- 
tion to the student rather than to some 
field of learning. Recently, however, I 
was told of a teacher who arranged the 
students in his classroom according to 


their grades, the better ones in the front 
where they could get more of the knowl- 
edge that he was broadcasting and the 
poorer ones in the rear, for they did not 
seem interested anyway. Probably this 
instructor will cover efficiently a fixed 
course of study and will feel at the end 
of the year that he has done his duty. 
Fortunately for our young people 
more and more schools are developing 
experience programs which are designed 
to meet the significant needs of the stu- 
dents at various levels of achievement. 
Due consideration, in theory at least, is 
given to the so-called constant needs of 
human nature, to the current needs re- 
sulting from our social background, and 
to the anticipated needs deduced from a 
vision of the shape of things to come. 
Properly discounted are such obsolete 
goals as the catering to a privileged class 
or the satisfaction of superficial interests 
and the craving for mere novelty. These 
programs rest upon a careful analysis of 
the normal activities of individuals and 
groups. They attempt, also, to use demo- 
cratic methods, recognizing the fact that 
the democratic way of life is learned by 
practice rather than from precept. 
Although one may not be enthusiastic 
about all the results, the sympathetic 
teacher of English may learn much con- 
cerning the newer attitudes and meth- 
ods from the experiments conducted by 
progressive schools, often, to be sure, 
under more favorable conditions than 
those of the typical classroom. Such 
studies have been reported in An Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English, published by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English; in numerous issues of the Eng- 
lish Journal and Progressive Education; 
and in English for Social Living, a de- 
scription of several functional programs 
sponsored by the Stanford Language 
Arts Investigation. Another example of 
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modern trends is the statement of 
“Basic Aims for English Instruction in 
American Schools,’ drawn up by the 
Basic Aims Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and pub- 
lished in the English Journal for Feb- 
ruary, 1942. Similar in spirit and more 
specific as to method is the outline of 
“Objectives for English Teaching,”’ pre- 
pared a few years ago by a committee of 
the English Section of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. There are many indications, there- 
fore, that the modern trend is toward the 
provision of experience in English that 
will be in harmony with the needs of in- 
dividual students. These experiences are 
designed to aid students in their personal 
development and in their adjustment to 
social opportunities; such aims can best 
be carried out in a democratic environ- 
ment and by democratic methods. 


II. BROADENED READING PROGRAMS 


Increased recognition has come in 
recent years of the importance of reading 
in the educational process and in the 
lives of mature people, now confronted 
by the complexities of a technological 
age. Greater skill in reading for informa- 
tion, for guidance, and for entertainment 
is needed today than in previous, less 
complex and less dynamic eras. Corres- 
ponding to our multiplied interests are 
the reading materials that come flooding 
daily from our printing presses, in more 
diverse forms and in greater quantity 
than ever before. Our heritage of printed 
matter has assumed proportions that are 
overwhelming to contemplate. Students 
and teachers alike should, however, take 
a realistic view of the situation. None of 
us is depressed by his inability to eat the 
whole crop of Idaho potatoes, of Colo- 
rado peaches, of Washington apples; but 
each should attempt to get just enough 
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to meet his current need for nourishment 
and refreshment. 

Certainly the reading of each student 
should include some of the great books of 
the past—not necessarily from the score 
or so of classics once required by college 
entrance examinations or from the cur- 
rently advertised fundamental list of 
“The One Hundred Great Books.”’ The 
selection should depend, rather, upon 
the student’s level of maturity and his 
aroused interests. Most English teachers 
now are also guiding their young charges 
to the modern books best adapted to the 
individual reader, helping each to ex- 
perience vicariously the life of today as 
well as that of earlier ages. In addition, 
students are taught how to secure facts 
and ideas from books, magazines, and 
newspapers for use in the solution of 
problems to be discussed orally or in 
writing. 

Since the study of literature has 
abandoned exclusive emphasis upon 
aesthetic values, English courses have 
been extending into many new fields. 
Highly necessary today is an increased 
understanding of the cultures of those 
civilizations which have found expression 
in languages other than English. Read- 
ings in world literature may be selected 
from classical or more recent translations, 
many of them excellent, bringing the 
best that has been recorded of the life of 
Europe, of the Orient, and also of Latin 
America. Such once remote people as the 
Russians tan come to life for us and our 
students through the reading of Russian 
fiction, travel books, and dramas. If 
necessary, we might sacrifice in their 
favor the Sir Roger de Coverly Papers 
and Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation.”’ 

The renewed emphasis upon American 
ideals and traditions has, in a more famil- 
iar area, led to the inclusion of modern 
as well as earlier authors in our reading 
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lists. Then, in order to find the roots of 
American culture, we have turned also to 
regional and folk literature, thus coming 
closer to an appreciation of the democrat- 
ic elements in the building of American 
civilization and to a better understand- 
ing of the contributions made by differ- 
ent racial and nationality groups to our 
common heritage. Fortunately we now 
have, in addition to many special studies, 
a fine one-volume collection in this field, 
B. A. Botkin’s A Treasury of American 
Folklore. The use of world literature and 
of folk and regional creations are mani- 
festations of the desire to make the 
teaching of literature accord with cur- 
rent needs and interests. Such develop- 
ments do not necessarily lead to the neg- 
lect of artistic and spiritual values; rath- 
er, the opposite. 


Ill. NEWER APPROACHES TO THE 
COMMUNICATION ARTS 


Our century has been marked by 
epoch-making advances in the scientific 
fields and in technological developments. 
As a result communication engineering 
has given us remarkable audio-visual 
aids. The radio, the motion picture, 
cheap magazines, quantity production of 
inexpensive books, numerous and ac- 
curately colored art prints, records of 
professional interpretations of drama 
and poetry, and devices for the analysis 
of a student’s voice, posture, and reading 
difficulties, were practically unknown a 
generation ago. Their usefulness as sup- 
plementary tools for teachers of English 
is now being explored in many progres- 
sive schools. Fundamentally, the most 
skilful among the different kinds of com- 
munication engineers today should be 
the English teachers themselves. Just as 
the spirit or person is more important 
than the body, so that which is com- 
municated is more important than the 


mechanical devices. In addition to their 
concern with the composition of oral or 
written discourse, however, the postwar 
teachers of English will need to know 
more about the newer avenues and 
methods of communication. Through 
oral, pictorial, and printed media their 
students must be helped to understand 
themselves and the world in which they 
live and to make themselves understood 
by others. 

Less spectacular but no less impor- 
tant than the obvious improvements in 
the physical means of communication 
are, first, the recent increases in our 
knowledge of the nature of language it- 
self and, second, our changed attitudes 
toward what constitutes linguistic pro- 
ficiency. Supplementing the older his- 
torical and comparative study of English 
in relationship to other languages, of 
speech sounds, and of English vocabu- 
lary and usage, there is a growing em- 
phasis upon the part which language 
plays in the development of the indi- 
vidual’s personality and in the more or 
less effective functioning of social groups. 
Here psychology and sociology have 
come to the aid of the philologist and the 
grammarian. 

Although semantics has been inter- 
preted variously, current work in this 
field by I. A. Richards, Alfred Korzyb- 
ski, and others emphasizes the need for a 
careful study of the different meanings 
which writers, readers, speakers, and 
listeners give to the same words and to 
the evaluation of their significance in 
human affairs. Too often words lose con- 
tact with reality, and skill in manipulat- 
ing symbols replaces effort toward a 
better dealing with the facts. Such a 
book as Hayakawa’s Language in Action 
is a fascinating introduction to this new- 
er approach to the way in which words 
are used and misused in the universal 
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human activities known as listening, 
reading, thinking, speaking, and writing. 
Here as in the enriched reading program 
referred to above, the goal of all teaching 
is functional and individual. Success or 
failure is measured in terms of the stu- 
dent’s actual performance in realistic 
situations suitable to his present level of 
development. 

The student’s personal adjustment is 
also greatly improved when a dynamic, 
democratic, and practical concept of 
good English replaces the once static, 
aristocratic, and purist attitude. The 
older concept, admittedly followed in 
practice by only a chosen few, included a 
complex code of what must not be done, 
with but little recognition of the various 
levels of actual communication and of 
the style suitable to each. Freedom from 
error was the goal rather than effective- 
ness in expressing something vital. To- 
day most teachers are putting “‘first 
things first,” but some timid and mis- 
guided ones still measure their services 
to students who are trying to express 
something of interest by the amount of 
red ink spread over the errors, easily 
found in themes written only as exercises 
in composition. 


IV. THE CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT TOWARD 
HUMANISTIC VALUES 


In the postwar world civilian morale 
will be at least as great a problem as it 
has been during the war period. After 
the obvious necessity for unified action 
has passed, the “return to normalcy”’ 
will probably bring a slackening of effort, 
a decrease in the spirit of co-operation, a 
lowering of altruism, and a renewal of 
conflict between racial, industrial, and 
other pressure groups. English teachers 
should join with all other fair-minded 
and socially conscious people to combat 
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divisive and undemocratic movements 
and to encourage a higher type of citizen- 
ship, willing and competent to cope with 
our complex national and international 
problems. In literature, speech, and 
writing courses, in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and in community affairs, the 
courageous teacher will find many op- 
portunities to champion the cause of 
humanity against those who follow sel- 
fish or narrowly partisan ends. 

The first step should be the elimina- 
tion of spite fences and other barriers 
between departments and subject-mat- 
ter fields in all educational institutions. 
Teachers of all subjects must share the 
common task of guiding and helping 
students to the attainment of the knowl- 
edges, skills, and attitudes that they will 
need to meet present and foreseeable 
situations. Insights and knowledges 
should be drawn from all the different 
fields of study and should be combined 
in the attack upon our common social 
and personal problems, made unusually 
difficult today by our rapidly changing 
and infinitely complex age. 

Experimentation is being carried out 
in a number of schools in the closer co- 
operation between teachers of various 
subjects in providing educational ex- 
perience organized around centers of in- 
terest and common social activities. In 
some instances the classroom becomes a 
laboratory for the planning of a group 
activity; materials are assembled from 
the library and other resources of the 
school and the community. Committees 
are organized to present the findings of 
the group to schoolmates and other 
audiences. The whole project results in 
greater skill in oral and written expres- 
sion, in the finding of reference material, 
and in the use of visual aidssuch as maps, 
charts, and pictures. Detailed reports of 
such experiments in newer methods of 
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teaching are published from time to time 
in the English Journal and other edu- 
cational magazines. Helpful suggestions 
for teachers who wish to try out some of 
the newer techniques are contained, also, 
in two recent books: Teaching English in 
High Schools, by E. A. Cross and Eliza- 
beth Carney, and Teaching Composition 
and Literature, revised edition, by Lucia 
B. Mirrieless. 


Still further developments in our pro- 
fession are sure to come in response to 
the demands of the postwar world. The 
wise teacher of English will save back 
from the seemingly all-absorbing daily 


grind enough energy and time to pro- 
vide for her professional growth, for her 
constant remodeling of goals, materials, 
and methods. She will study the work of 
other teachers and of the many com- 
mittees of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and other educational as- 
sociations, both local and _ national. 
Such a teacher will try out the newer 
approaches and will retain only what she 
finds of practical value. She will welcome 
the challenge of these times of change. 
Her own development will be such that, 
when the postwar models begin to ap- 
pear, she will, herself, be one of the most 
modern and serviceable of all. 


On Refining the Speech Scales 


ISABEL KINCHELOE’ 


The human voice, empowered now 
through radio to bid for world-wide 
audience, performs oral magic, good and 
evil, and we who are earwitnesses do not 
deny the potentiality and place of the 
spoken word in our time. Too, we admit 
freely that in everyday living, speech is 
the chief means of transmitting thought. 
Accordingly, we teachers of English at- 
tempt to provide vital situations for 
various activities in speech. We make 
certain that in his English class the high- 
school student converses, informs, dis- 
cusses, and persuades frequently. Mere 
practice in speaking, however, does not 
insure growth in power. Often the young 
speaker approaches too uncertainly or 
too slowly the goals which his teacher 
holds for him. Sometimes he is not clear- 
ly aware of those goals, immediate or 
remote. In other instances his course has 


* Teacher of English, South Shore High School, 
Chicago; at present assigned to special duty in the 
Bureau of Curriculum. 


not been demonstrably charted for him 
and he blunders along the word ways 
without sufficiently explicit direction. 

Failure to particularize results in in- 
effectual language instruction. For the 
past decade many teachers at all levels 
of instruction have been engaged in ex- 
haustive study of the mysteries of the 
reading process. The aims of reading 
instruction and the instruments for meas- 
uring reading growth have become in- 
creasingly specific and useful. Regard for 
the particulars of the speech act may 
contribute similarly to the furtherance of 
oral effectiveness. Improvement in 
speech may be achieved through more 
precise definition of merit and through 
systematic use of more exact measures 
of appraisal. First, then, how can we 
best present to youth details of the 
speech abilities held desirable? 

Students should share in the definition 
of meritorious qualities of types of speech 
immediately useful to them.—For example, 
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Gordon Gradenine meets daily, but often 
ingloriously, demands for informative 
reports—reports of incidents, of solutions 
to problems, of experiments, of reading. 
He may be offered teacher-made prin- 
ciples reminding him that a good oral 
report is marked by content of interest 
and value to the audience, orderly ar- 
rangement of parts, thoughtful use of 
language, and convincing presentation. 
More effectually, however, he may be 
invited to join his classmates and teacher 
in drawing up a tentative list of guiding 
principles pertaining to good report. 

Maneuvered into considering their 
goals, one ninth-grade class produced an 
eight-point guide to be used for their own 
reporting. Exemplification accompanied 
precept and the class studied critically a 
demonstration report given by their 
teacher and a recording of an excellent 
report given by one of their predecessors 
in Grade IX. Thereupon dissatisfied 
with their original report compass, the 
students produced this restatement of 
their guiding questions: 


GUIDE FOR AN ORAL REPORT 
(Revised) 
CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 


1. Is the subject suitable for this audience? 

2. Is the subject a good choice for this speak- 
er? 

3. Has the speaker selected appropriate ma- 
terial for the subject? 

4. Does he give enough details? 

5. Has he arranged the material satisfactorily? 


LANGUAGE 


6. Does the speaker explain technical terms 
used in the report? 

. Are the statements clear? 

. Are the statements smoothly joined? 

. Does the speaker use proper word forms? 

. Does he pronounce words acceptably? 


oo On~ 


ADDRESS 


11. Does the speaker gain the attention of his 
audience immediately? 
12. Does he use his voice effectively ? 
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13. Is the speaker’s posture admirable? 
14. Does he succeed in holding the attention of 
his audience? 


The fourteen questions are not in them- 
selves noteworthy. Their importance lies 
first in the fact that in their revised form 
they represent gratifying growth in dis- 
crimination on the part of their authors. 
In addition, the questions do reveal fair 
consideration for a harmonious partner- 
ship of subject matter and medium. 

Students need to make frequent restate- 
ments of their goals.—The restatements 
should be varied and ascendingly exact- 
ing. In later efforts of the aforementioned 
ninth-grade class, it is to be hoped, the 
emphasis would be (1) placed on the 
elimination of the oral gaucheries in turn 
and (2) shifted to insure more secure 
preparation for addressing that ideal 
audience of Seneca’s “‘true’’ listeners 
who are “ravished and stirred by the 
beauty of the subject matter, not by the 
jingle of empty words.” 

Principles should be exemplified gen- 
erously.—Check lists, directive questions, 
analysis sheets, demonstrations, group 
listening, and recordings are all means 
which have proved useful in pointing the 
way. In our culture, guidance is impera- 
tive not only in informative report but 
also in conversation, in parliamentary 
procedure, in certain occasional com- 
munications, and especially in purposive 
discussion. Models for class study are 
there for the taking in radio and assem- 
bly programs. The mature high-school 
student is able to examine significant 
texts of contemporary oral communica- 
tion in newspapers, in the files of the 
magazine Vital Speeches, and in the an- 
nual compilation, Representative Ameri- 
can Speeches. The well-equipped English 
classroom of today has a collection of 
written compositions, gleaned from form- 
er groups, to serve as patterns for the 
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newcomers. The classroom of tomorrow 
may conceivably have a similar repertory 
of recorded oral models. With examples 
for comparison, a youth tends to apply 
self-diagnosis, to his advantage, in pre- 
paring for the practice situations pro- 
vided in the English program. 


Evaluation of growth in speech power 
as exhibited in the practice periods pre- 
sents formidable difficulties. A written 
communication is a substantial product, 
available for leisurely analysis and ob- 
jective criticism. The speech product, in 
contrast, is but an immaterial bit of 
thought, feeling, and sound wave, and 
it passes swiftly. The attention of the 
critic fluctuates during the brief exist- 
ence of the speech product. The Attic 
Demosthenes may have had his legen- 
dary pebbles and his crashing waves, but 
Yankee Demosthenes, Jr., often has to 
overcome the roar of passing motor 
trucks as he performs his oral feats. In 
addition, the memory of the critic is not 
reliable in retrospective analysis of a 
speech. The appraiser must enlist what 
means he can to hold before him the de- 
tails and the total effect of the communi- 
cation, if he is to offer any but untrust- 
worthy judgment of the performance. 
What current procedures, then, or de- 
vices, contribute to more accurate evalu- 
ation of oral composition? Again, partic- 
ularization is important. 

Class charts provide serviceable records 
of group and individual characteristics.— 
Gordon Gradenine’s teacher, for in- 
stance, may record, as she will, the gains 
or persisting disabilities as Gordon and 
his classmates make sample reports, as 
shown by the accompanying table. The 
form used is a companion piece for the 
pupil-made list of aims, but the teach- 
er’s chart directs greater attention to the 
mechanics of speech. The resulting scat- 


ter of check symbols will indicate plainly 
the remediation required by groups and 
the help needed by individuals during 
conference periods. 

Individual profile forms are valuable for 
student  self-appraisal.—Each _ student 
keeps in his notebook the group’s most 
recently constructed check lists or analy- 
sis sheets, prepared for the various types 
of oral communication. When a student 
contributes an oral composition to the 
group, he submits his record form to the 
teacher, who indicates objective criticism 
and then adds subjective comments in a 
space set aside for the purpose. Thus, the 
student acquires for reference a cumula- 
tive record of guidance. 

The criticism of peers has an important 
function.—Through the use of a commit- 
tee of student critics, or through the use 
of written criticism forwarded to the 
speaker, the suggestion of associates is 
frequently offered to students. Better, 
however, is the assistance given by class- 
mates through small-group trials. Time 
is always precious in the English class- 
room, and five or six groups may simul- 
taneously hear and appraise the oral 
composition of their own members. The 
groups may then suggest mprovement 
and select one member to represent them 
in a culminating total-group program. 
Furnished with specific rating directions, 
student critics are far more effective in 
their criticism. 

Recordings catch the ephemeral speech 
product for careful or extended examina- 
tion.—Those fortunate teachers who 
have at their command steel-tape or 
permanent recording equipment can 
meet easily the chief difficulties in 
evaluating oral expression. Steel-tape 
recording makes feasible play-by-play 
description of oral accomplishment. 
Short permanent recordings at the be- 
ginning and end of the school term serve 
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as substantial diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests of oral abilities. To hear a 
student, subjected to a faithful record- 
ing of his own speech, cry piteously, 
“Do I really sound like that?”’ is to recog- 
nize in a recording phonograph teacher’s 
little helper. The student abruptly 


FAcToR OF SPEECH 


Content—organization: 
Suitability of subject 
Selection of material 
Use of supporting detail 
Arrangement of parts 


Language: 
Clarity of sentences 
Interest of sentences 
Use of connectives 
Use of verb forms. . 
Use of pronoun forms 
Range of vocabulary 
Accuracy of vocabulary 
Pronunciation 


Voice: 
Timbre 
Pitch 
Breath control 
Volume ia 
Rate of speech. . 


Enunciation: 
Initial sounds 
Final sounds. 
Vowels. 
Consonants. . . 


Personality features: 
Purposiveness . 
Posture... . 

Poise 
Mannerisms 





awakened to his own undeniable short- 
comings is a student on the way toward 
improvement, under expert tutelage. 

In our past attempts to discover the 
extent to which our goals were being 
attained, the nature of the disabilities of 
each individual, and the remediation 
desirable, we have relied commonly upon 
extremely general definition of the values 
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sought and upon limited collection of the 
evidence of student growth. There have 
been many among us who, holding that 
complex systems of evaluation are too 
cumbersome, have declared for a flat 60 
per cent for content and plan, 20 per 
cent for personal conduct under fire, and 


ORAL REPORTS—CLASS CHART 


STUDENT 
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20 per cent for voice control. Consider- 
ing the record, perhaps we should try 
refinement of our speech scales. Perhaps 
it is time to employ a multiplicity of 
evaluative instruments in place of the 
single score or description. It is surely 
long past time for a number of con- 
trolled, long-term studies of the specifics 
of growth in oral communication. 





Permanent Bases of Inter-American Education 


HAROLD E. DAVIS’ 


Tue rapidly mounting interest of 
schools and the general public in inter- 
American affairs during the last three 
years has now reached the stage in which 
it is important and appropriate to review 
what has been accomplished and to ask 
what the permanent inter-American 
educational program is to be. The in- 
creasing recognition of the importance 
of education for international living 
makes it essential to ask what the rela- 
tionship of inter-American education to 
this larger task should be. 

Among the most significant develop- 
ments during the past few years has been 
the increased number of students coming 
to the United States from the other 
Americas. The Institute of International 
Education reports that there are now 
more than two thousand of these stu- 
dents studying in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. A some- 
what smaller number is enrolled in sec- 
ondary schools. Many of these students 
are here at their own expense; others 
have come on scholarships furnished by 
colleges and universities or other civic 
organizations interested in the other 
American republics. Some receive assist- 
ance from their own governments. Others 
are being assisted through a scholarship 
program officially undertaken by the 
United States government. A number of 
scholarships for advanced study in 
United States colleges and universities 
have also been made available to our 
own Spanish-speaking citizens. 


* Director, Division of Education and Teacher 
Aids, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 
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Few steps which might be taken by 
our government contribute more directly 
to the improvement of inter-American 
understanding than the encouragment 
of an increasing interchange of students 
and educators among the countries of 
the hemisphere. The past orientation of 
scholarship in the other Americas to- 
ward France and Europe, in general, 
underlines the importance of official en- 
couragement to such a program. Several 
distinguished scholars and leaders from 
each of the other Americas have been 
brought to the United States during the 
past year under a State Department 
plan. Many others have come at their 
own expense or at the expense of their 
own governments. 

Fundamental constructive steps to- 
ward hemisphere educational co-opera- 
tion have been taken during the past 
year by the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation of the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. The program is carried out 
through bilateral agreements with the 
various countries by which co-operative 
inter-American educational services are 
created within the respective ministries 
of education. The principal objective of 
these programs is the improvement of 
general education at the elementary-, 
secondary-, and normal-school levels, 
with particular emphasis upon health 
and vocational education and the teach- 
ing of the English language. Plans in- 
clude the exchange of educational per- 
sonnel, the development of improved 
teacher-training programs, and the co- 
operative development of teaching ma- 
terials. 
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For a long time the Pan American 
Union, through its Division of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, has been assisting 
schools and teachers with advice and 
materials useful for teaching purposes 
as well as carrying on a broader program 
to encourage inter-American cultural 
interchange and the assembling and 
dissemination of basic information. They 
have conducted an essay contest among 
secondary-school students throughout 
the hemisphere, with scholarships for 
university study as prizes. Pan Ameri- 
can Union publications have long been 
used widely in the schools, but a new 
series, with a carefully graded vocabu- 
lary, for young readers has been designed 
during the last two years. The Pan 
American Union has also taken the lead- 
ership in the observance of Pan Ameri- 
can Day, April 14, in the schools. 

The United States Office of Education, 
through its Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, has developed an 
extensive program of educational activi- 
ties in the United States and has carried 
on some of the activities of educational 
relations with the other Americas, par- 
ticularly the exchange of teachers. It has 
also taken steps to remedy our previous 
lack of accurate information about edu- 
cation and educational institutions in 
the other Americas. In co-operation 
with twenty-two teacher-training col- 
leges and schools, it has undertaken ex- 
perimental and demonstration programs 
to improve the inter-American training 
of teachers. The Office of Education has 
also performed very important functions 
in the distribution of teaching aids and 
in developing and circulating nearly two 
hundred excellent teaching exhibits and 
other aids to visual instruction. 

Under the Inter-American Trade 
Scholarship program conducted by the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, ap- 
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proximately a hundred and fifty young 
men have been brought to this country 
for practical training in industrial enter- 
prises by various United States firms. 
Approximately a hundred and fifty agri- 
cultural engineers have recently received 
training in agriculture and have now re- 
turned to their countries to participate 
in the development of agricultural pro- 
grams. Others have received valuable 
in-service training in various govern- 
ment programs. In this way, the United 
States is contributing one of the best 
things which it has to offer to the other 
Americas in the whole educational field— 
technical training. This program has now 
been incorporated in a broader enter- 
prise—the International Training Ad- 
ministration. 

From the beginning of this new em- 
phasis on inter-American co-operation, 
it has been recognized that one of the 
major educational jobs is to provide 
training for personnel of government and 
private industries preparing for assign- 
ments in the other Americas. Business 
concerns have given careful considera- 
tion to training programs; colleges and 
universities have begun to turn their at- 
tention in this direction. In Washington, 
the Inter-American Training Center 
during the last two years has provided 
intensive training to large numbers of 
government persons representing vari- 
ous agencies and the armed forces, pre- 
paring for service in the other Americas. 
Annual enrolment of government em- 
ployees requiring such training in the 
courses offered by the Center has ex- 
ceeded five thousand. 

Approximately a hundred organiza- 
tions of national scope today have made 
inter-Americanism a major part of their 
civic and educational programs. These 
include such groups as the American 
Legion, the Rotary International, the 
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American Municipal Association, the 
Annual Conference of Mayors, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, and the National 
Parent-Teacher Association, with a com- 
bined membership of over ten million. 
In most large cities of the United States, 
inter-American centers or councils have 
been organized to co-ordinate the vari- 
ous inter-American activities carried on 
by local and regional clubs. 

During the school year 1943-44, near- 
ly a hundred colleges and universities 
conducted inter-American institutes or 
lecture programs to improve the back- 
ground of students, teachers, and other 
adults in the community. In many places 
such institutes have become annual af- 
fairs, and some twenty of these institu- 
tions have established inter-American 
educational service bureaus. Approxi- 
mately forty colleges conducted inter- 
American teacher-training workshops 
this past summer. 

The study of English has increased greatly in 
popularity during recent years in the other Ameri- 
cas, especially in the English classes conducted by 
the cultural institutes sponsored in all the countries 
of America by citizens of those countries and United 
States residents there. The provision of English 
teachers for these classes has become a sizable task, 
especially since the problems of teaching English 
as a second language have not in the past received 
adequate attention from our English-language pro- 
fessional people. During the past few years, however, 
special attention has been given to this problem, 
particularly at the University of Michigan, and real 
progress is now being made in training English 
teachers for work with students from the other 
Americas, both here and in Latin America. 


It is a conservative estimate that the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese in our 
schools and colleges has doubled during 
the last four or five years. In Texas and 
California there has been a spectacular 
increase in the study of Spanish in ele- 
mentary schools. The educator’s respon- 
sibility is to channel the increased inter- 
est in language study into constructive 





efforts to improve the quality of language 
teaching and to produce, not more stu- 
dents who have a smattering of language, 
but more students who have mastered 
a language to the point where it will be 
useful in travel or in other ways con- 
nected with the expanding program of 
inter-American relations. Only in this 
way will the study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese lead to better inter-American un- 
derstanding. The survey of language 
teaching under the A.S.T.P. recently 
made by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion seems to suggest the importance of 
more intensive language study and more 
extensive use of the direct conversational 
approach. This was also the view ex- 
pressed in the conference on the perma- 
nent bases of inter-American education 
in the school curriculum held last May 
at Ohio State University. In view of the 
importance of these questions, the Na- 
tional Education Association, in co-op- 
eration with the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, has invited language 
teachers and school administrators of the 
country to meet in a series of thirty con- 
ferences during the fall and winter to 
consider these and other problems raised 
by the recent increase in the study of 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

Perhaps the most striking develop- 
ment has been the recent great increase 
in the quality of teaching materials avail- 
able in the inter-American field—books, 
pamphlets, films, exhibits. The Pan 
American Union, the American Council 
on Education, the National Education 
Association, the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association, state departments 
of education, universities, and hundreds 
of individuals have turned out so much 
material that the problem now faced by 
teachers and curriculum-makers is one 
of selection. Of course, the development 
has been very uneven, and certain highly 
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desirable kinds of material—biograph- 
ical material and visual aids, to cite two 
examples—are notably undeveloped. 

I would like to mention our lack of 
recognition of the rich store of cultural 
materials available from Latin America. 
In all seriousness, a very distinguished 
professor of American history recently 
asked me if there was any worth-while 
development of art in Latin America! 
This was an illustration to me of the im- 
portance of making inter-Americanism 
a two-way street. Somehow we must find 
means for recognition of the painting of 
Diego Rivera and Orozco, to mention 
only contemporaries; of the poetry of 
Sister Juana Inez de la Cruz, Rubén 
Dario, Pablo Neruda and Gabriela 
Mistral, Alfonso Reyes; of the prose of 
Erico Verissimo, Ciro Alegria, Mariano 
Azuela; of the ideas of Rod6, José In- 
genieros, Ricardo Rojas, Antonio Caso, 
Fernando de Azevedo, José Vasconceles, 
José Marti; and of the literary criticism 
of Luis Alberto Sanchez, Torres-Rioseco, 
German Arciniegas, and Nelson Wer- 
neck-Sodré. 

The study of the inter-American con- 
tent of textbooks recently completed by 
the American Council on Education (in 
co-operation with the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs) has received wide at- 
tention and has raised several funda- 
mental questions in reference to inter- 
American educational programs. Spe- 
cifically, it raised the question of how 
much attention should be given to inter- 
American content in various subjects 
and at various grade levels. Its findings 
of the persistence of prejudiced attitudes 
with regard to teaching material pose 
fundamental questions as to the atti- 
tudes and objectives which the inter- 
American program should seek through 
the schools. But the question of inter- 
Americanism in the schools is clearly 
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much more than a quantitative question. 
The first job, of course, and one which 
our schools are already attempting, is to 
rid our textbooks and instruction of mis- 
conceptions, historical inaccuracies, and 
unconscious prejudices. The next task 
is to build a program which will achieve 
the desired objectives. 

From the beginning, the Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs has realized that if 
the United States meant business in 
inter-American education, serious atten- 
tion should be given to educational con- 
ditions among our Spanish-speaking 
community of three million, living large- 
ly though not exclusively, in our South- 
west. The Sleepy Lagoon case in Los 
Angeles awoke the continent to the seri- 
ousness of the situation, although many 
educators, such as George Sanchez, 
Lloyd Tireman, and Herschel Manuel, 
had been working seriously at the ques- 
tion for years previously. 

This is probably another instance 
where real international education be- 
gins at home. Educators in Texas, par- 
ticularly, have responded magnificently 
during the past year or year and a half. 
The inauguration of a state-wide pro- 
gram, supported by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Governor’s Good 
Neighbor Commission, a co-operative 
organization of all the teacher-training 
colleges in the state, and a state-wide 
committee of school officials, has indi- 
cated what can be done when teachers 
really mean business. Fifteen inter- 
American workshops held in Texas dur- 
ing the summer of 1944 indicate the 
widespread interest of Texas teachers in 
this problem. 

During the summer of 1943 a confer- 
ence of educators from the Southwest, 
meeting in Santa Fe, considered the 
various aspects of education in the 
Southwest as it related to communities 
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of Spanish-speaking people and made 
some far-reaching recommendations. 
These recommendations were concerned 
primarily with the teaching of language 
in bilingual areas, the use of the historic 
and cultural background, health instruc- 
tion, occupational adjustment, and the 
role of the school in community education. 

Cursory as this survey of inter-Ameri- 
can educational activities has been, it 
must have given some concept of the ex- 
tent to which these activities have been 
integrated into the organization of edu- 
cation in this country. However, the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, which 
has co-operated in many of these ac- 
tivities, is also interested in seeing that 
inter-American education retain a per- 
manent place in our educational pro- 
gram. In general, it may be said that 
our schools should give to the other 
American republics—to their geography, 
people, culture, problems, and languages 
—an amount of sympathetic attention 
proportional to their importance to us 
and to the world. After all, there are one 
hundred and twenty-five million people 
in an area three times that of the United 
States. 

Increasingly, American educational 
thinking should be projected on a con- 
tinental scale. In the past our education- 
al programs have been based upon too 
narrow concepts of history, geography, 
economic organization, and culture, in 
considerable measure because of our 
failure to think in continental terms. 
Our curriculum thinking will probably 
need to be guided by this expanding con- 
cept of America. 

The great educational possibilities in 
the inter-American concept have been 
frequently pointed out. What is now 
needed is more careful consideration, by 


educators responsible for our school cur- 
riculums, of the ways and means of real- 
izing these possibilities. America has a 
great common heritage in its land, its 
peoples, and its history. The simple geo- 
graphical fact of occupation of one con- 
tinent is important in many ways, al- 
though its importance may be overem- 
phasized. However the American na- 
tions share a certain quality of newness 
deriving from the fact that they have all 
engaged or are engaging in the develop- 
ment of the land of a new continent; 
they share in greater or less degree the 
heritage of a threefold population and 
culture (Indian, Negro, Christian-Euro- 
pean) and the consequent problems re- 
sulting from that mixed heritage; they 
have the history of a common movement 
for independence; they are all republics 
engaged in the achievement and preser- 
vation of democracy; and they have a 
long record of successful international 
co-operation. 

The program of inter-Americanism in 
the schools should be a permanent one 
because the need of the Americas for 
each other is permanent. The facts and 
concepts in the preceding paragraph 
provide a basis upon which inter-Ameri- 
can education can be built—an inter- 
American education which would have 
as its objective furthering the under- 
standing of the basis upon which perma- 
nent inter-American co-operation may be 
successfully achieved. It may be well to 
note, however, that an even greater sig- 
nificance of inter-American education 
may lie in its value as a step toward in- 
ternational understanding on a broader 
scale. As in the realm of political and 
economic relations, inter-Americanism 
in education may well point the way to 
world education. 
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The hitherto secure position of English ing scientific explanations, to be a good 
in the high-school curriculum is becom- conversationalist by participating in 
ing less secure. A few school systems have conversations, and so on indefinitely. 
cut the time allotted to English, and the Half true! One cannot learn to do these 
casual reader of the Educational Policies things without actually doing them; but 
Commission’s forward-looking mono- many do these acts, or attempt them, 
graph, Education for All American Youth, without gaining any satisfactory skill. 
is likely to suppose that the Commission To learn with reasonable speed to per- 
would have all English merely incidental. form these activities well, the young- 
(More about this important book later.) sters must perform them under the guid- 
Those who feel that our boys and girls ance of others somewhat skilled in them. 
need both the experiences of literature An experience curriculum or activity 
and the training in expression and read- program which did not include such 
ing should try to make those needs very guidance or coaching would leave the 
clear to superintendents, principals, and students to discover through their own 
curriculum-makers. trials and errors all that previous gen- 
All who are interested in education erations had learned. Few, very few, 
readily agree that our youth should come would favor that mad plan. But let us 
out of high school with very considerable keep in mind that these activities, to be 
skills in reading, listening, speech, and _ most effective as means of learning, must 
writing. Almost all will agree that youth be well motivated and carried on under 
should come out of school enriched in- conditions as similar as possible to those 
tellectually, ethically, and aesthetically under which they will be carried on out 
through literature. No informed ob-_ of school. 
servers suppose that these results will Study reading, most experts on the 
come about spontaneously, without fore- teaching of reading agree, can best be 
sight and effort by teachers. The ques- practiced when and where students are 
tions at issue are, then, Which teachers? using books, pamphlets, and magazines 
and, How? The second question must be in their regular studies. In other words, 
answered first. study reading can be most economically 
One learns to write social letters by practiced in social studies, science, math- 
writing social letters, to read explana- ematics, and home economics classes—if 
tions of the magic of electricity by read- the teachers of those subjects know, or 
t Although the English Journal is “an official will learn, a few rather simple procedures. 
organ” of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- These teachers stir up the problems or 
lish, the Council is not responsible for its articles or questions which should be the occasions 
other contents unless their official character is indi- for reading of this sort; they control the 


cated. This editorial expresses the editor’s personal aed : : 
opinions. recitations, discussions, and _ reports 
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which furnish the natural evaluation of 
the pupils’ reading performance. If they 
manage these two phases of instruction 
as they should for the sake of their own 
subjects, they will find it no burden to 
learn to help the students to use such 
techniques as adjusting speed to purpose 
and matter, or outlining for the sake of 
comprehension. (All this does not mean 
that teachers of English should not par- 
ticipate in training students in work 
reading, but that they should not bear 
the principal or necessarily the initial re- 
sponsibility. When, in connection with 
composition projects or with the study 
of literature the students have occasion 
for study reading, the teacher of English 
should give them guidance.) 

The reading of literature is a quite 
different affair. Fiction, drama, and poet- 
ry may well be used to assist realization 
in social studies, but much very valuable 
literature has only incidental bearing, if 
any, upon social studies. Moreover, the 
techniques of comprehending literature, 
with its rhythms and tones, its indirect 
statements, its multiple valences, cannot 
be developed in social studies classes, 
where the literature itself is a secondary 
element. A time and a place and a guide 
must be provided for the literature that 
will not be assigned in the social studies 
classes—at least for that literature—and 
for the development of the special skills 
of reading literature. This material— 
these experiences, if one prefers—is 
important enough to have its own place 
in the curriculum; it should not have 
to be a “paying guest” in the home of an- 
other subject. 


That in language and expression 
“every teacher is a teacher of English” 
is another half-truth. In so far as his 
care or his carelessness about the clear- 
ness and accuracy (in meaning) of stu- 
dents’ classroom speech tremendously 
affects their habits of thinking and speak- 
ing, the statement is true. That he can, 
or should, take time from science or 
mathematics to teach the principles of 
punctuation, proper use of inflected 
forms, new constructions for variety and 
exactness of expression, spelling (other 
than technical words), is very doubtful. 
Furthermore, there are personal subjects 
on which pupils should be expressing 
themselves and important types of com- 
munication which are quite outside any 
present conception of social studies. 
Thus a time and a place and a guide are 
needed for experiences in language ex- 
pression. 

In sum, schools still need English de- 
partments or teachers (1) to teach litera- 
ture, (2) to cultivate types of communi- 
cation common outside school but not in- 
volved by the study of other school sub- 
jects, (3) to encourage thinking and ex- 
pression on personal matters, and (4) 
to teach many techniques of expression. 
Core curriculums have their advantages, 
but at least for the present they should, 
if undertaken, be conducted co-opera- 
tively by teachers of complementary 
temperament and training, always in- 
cluding some who are competent in what 
we now call English. 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 














HISTORICAL SKETCH OF AN AT- 
TEMPT TO UNIFY GRAMMAT- 
ICAL NOMENCLATURE 


Early in 1910, while teaching at the Wis- 
consin State Normal School at Whitewater, 
I became interested in the variations in 
nomenclature in different textbooks in 
English grammar. I found, for instance, 
that there was no agreement in the matter 
of the most common terms. In the sentence, 
“He is good,” one textbook held that good is 
the predicate, one held that is is the predi- 
cate, while a third held that is good is the 
predicate. For the use of good there were 
nine different names, and for the use of red 
in the sentence, ‘He painted our barn red,” 
there were seventeen different names. I was 
so impressed with this chaotic situation that 
I wrote an article on it. It was published in 
the Educational Review for June, 1910. This 
article aroused considerable interest, and I 
was urged to carry on the fight and enlist 
the services of the National Education As- 
sociation to go at the whole problem through 
a committee. I proceeded with all the energy 


and enthusiasm of youth and received so | 


many indorsements from school superin- 
tendents throughout the nation that at the 
winter meeting of the N.E.A. in Mobile, 
Alabama, in February, 1911, a committee of 
five was appointed to consider this whole 
problem and report a system of nomencla- 
ture. 

Thus far, I had seen no further than the 
mere simplification and unification of the 
names of uses in English, but, as the news of 
our enterprise got around, other educational 
bodies became interested. Dr. William 
Gardner Hale, of the University of Chicago, 
especially, was intrigued by the thought of 
a larger unification of grammar terms to 
take in all languages that were commonly 
taught in our high schools and colleges. It 
developed that enterprises similar to that 
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conceived by us in the N.E.A. were already 
being undertaken in England, Germany, 
France, and Spain. Dr. Hale suggested to 
me that it would be too bad for us to over- 
look the possibility of a general unification 
of terminology among all the languages. He 
proposed then the creation of a joint com- 
mittee of fifteen—five from the National 
Education Association, five from the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and five from 
the Modern Language Association. 

In the light of subsequent events this 
may appear somewhat chimerical, but it 
must be remembered that these thoughts 
were developing in 1911 and 1912, when 
there was no serious fear of war, when in- 
ternational travel was the common thing, 
and when interest in international language 
was very much alive. So the following joint 
committee was formed, and we began our 
deliberations: 


APPOINTED BY THE N.E.A. 


W. G. Hale, Latin, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee, University of Chicago 

C. R. Rounds, English, secretary of the Joint 
Committee, inspector of English, Wisconsin 
State Normal Schools (at the time of appoint- 
ment, State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wis.) 

S. D. Brooks, president of the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman (at the time of appoint- 
ment, superintendent of schools, Boston) 

A. F. Lange, Education, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago (represented at the meet- 
ings of the committee, when unable to be 
present, by W. B. Owen, principal of the 
Chicago Normal School, Chicago) 

APPOINTED BY THE M.L.A. 

E. C. Hills, Romance Languages, Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs 

F. G. Hubbard, English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 

W. B. Snow, Modern Languages, English High 
School, Boston 
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Edward Spanhoofd, German, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H. 

E. H. Wilkins, Romance |Languages, University 
of Chicago (at the time of appointment, Har- 
vard University) 


APPOINTED BY THE A.P.A. 


B. L. Bowen, Romance Languages, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 

Hermann Collitz, German, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore 

J. C. Kirtland, Latin, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N.H. 

Walter Miller, Greek, University of Missouri, 
Columbia (at the time of appointment, Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans) 

S. C. Stacey, Greek, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


I at once saw that my little plan was to 
be swallowed up in the larger endeavor. I 
argued against it, as I felt that it would 
merely add disorder to an already impossibly 
disorderly picture, but I was outargued and 
outvoted. However, in the end I honestly 
came to feel that it would be a very wise 
thing and perhaps a possible thing to work 
toward the larger unity. 

So we made our report, and it was adopt- 
ed in 1913, at the summer meeting of the 
N.E.A. at Salt Lake City. The reports were 
read and studied throughout the country, 
and at once difficulties began to develop. 
The attempt to superimpose case names up- 
on English constructions where no case in- 
flection existed was doomed to failure from 
the start. Instead of simplifying, as we 
should have done, we overelaborated and 
differentiated until we ourselves could not 
agree on all the details. The adding of the 
dative case to English and the use of the 
names “accusative” and “genitive” were 
puzzling and forbidding to the old-time 
teachers. Textbook publishers made an 
effort to conform, but they could not, be- 
cause English does not submit itself to that 
sort of thing. So the net result of our efforts 
was added confusion rather than clarifica- 
tion. 

Looking ahead, one may still have hope 
of a sane and conservative effort to stress 
unanimity on a few names such as predicate 





noun, predicate adjective, and the other 
predicate rélations. For that work what 
we want is not a gathering of philologists 
but a group of a few sensible, dependable, 
practical teachers of grammar well equipped 
with a sense of humor and a knowledge both 
of grammar and of how difficult it is for chil- 
dren to grapple with abstractions. Is there 
such a group of teachers willing to work 
toward practical and attainable ends? If so, 
I should be proud to aid them in any way 
within the scope of my ability. I could at 
least chart the harbor with a few warnings 
as to shoals and rocks. Maybe I could, in a 
few instances, mark out the channel that 
would lead to a clearer and more under- 
standable nomenclature in grammar. 


C. R. Rounps 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


A G.I. SPELLING TEST 


Hardly a day passes that one of my fellow- 
soldiers doesn’t ask me to spell a word for 
him. When soldiers write letters, spelling 
becomes important to them, and the pride 
they take in correctness (grammar and 
construction) is a mighty good balm for an 
ex-English teacher. At first this spelling 
game was a nuisance to me, but now it’s 
almost as G.I. as some of the military rou- 
tine! 

You may be interested in various reac- 
tions to the teaching of English in high 
school and college, reactions that these 
soldiers tell me. All of them seem to think 
that more instruction in composition should 
be given instead of the “hapha ard” (the 
word is not mine) attention given it. Let- 
ters, of course, are now important to soldiers, 
and many times I’ve had to tell them what 
to write—you know, the specific details, 
the personal, and the normal routine we 
taught. Poetry is almost a new field for 
many; one fellow said that he never knew 
that poetry was “swell reading’—it was 
always something to analyze or to memorize 
“Pup Tent Poets,” a feature of Stars and 
Stripes, is widely read and intelligently dis- 

















cussed. Karl Shapiro’s V-Mail is quite 
popular, and this is all the more significant 
when I see the vast amounts of comic books, 
jungle stories, and picture books that come 
the way of ail G.I.’s. 

But I started out to tell you about this 
spelling experiment that I tried. I listed the 
first hundred or so words that were given to 
me to spell, and here they are. I realize that 
the sampling is too small and limited for 
any academic value, but it may be amusing 
for a G.I. spelling test. 


architecture, appreciation, attacked, allowance, 
amount, aviator, ammunition, amputation, 
attitude, accommodation, anxiety, believe, 
baring, bracelet, business, balconies, cathedral, 
certainly, currency, classification, court-martial, 
canteen, correspondence, carrying, corps, con- 
densed, campaign, culture, disease, dangerous, 
discipline, delicious, dialect, entirely, equip- 
ment, easily, existing, future, fatigue, govern- 
ment, geographical, greedy, garrison, happiness, 
hiking, hospitable, hoping, impossibility, insect, 
interior, imagine, immune, improvements, lan- 
guage, magnificent, medicine, mosquito, mosaic, 
Mediterranean, neutral, necessary, nationalities, 
neurotic, official, occasional, opinion, personnel, 
personal, previous, physical, privacy, patience, 
propaganda, pacing, passionate, professional, 
provincial, peninsula, quarrel, religious, rough, 
rebel, receive, recognize, relief, safety, sincerely, 
sergeant, status, scared, scar, spraying, trouble, 
terrain, tactics, usually, vegetable, valuable, 
writing, weary, wonderful. 


Before I end this “ramble” I think you’ll 
be as amused at this note as I was. I met a 
Frenchman in a bar one night who was in- 
terested in these American writers: Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Whitman, Hemingway, Millay, 
and Sinclair Lewis, and praised them highly 
but wished to know why we had not pro- 
duced a Victor Hugo! 


GrorGE J. LONSBERRY 


HUMANIZING THE POETS 


Please don’t laugh at the crudeness of 
the lines that close this article until I tell 
you how they came into being. I may as 
well say at once that I am the “poet.” 
Many years of teaching and experimenting 
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taught me that the best way to arouse in- 
terest in the classical poets is first to ap- 
proach them on the human side—to make 
adolescents see that these “dry” poets were 
real men and women. It was no use to send 
them to the library for their biographies— 
only one or two would go. So I told as briefly 
and in as interesting way as possible the 
outstanding facts in the life of the poet in 
question and then dictated my rhymed bi- 
ography. Of course, I stated emphatically 
that my lines were not poetry, by any 
means, but simply a device to make them 
remember the facts. My reason for dictating 
the lines, instead of handing each pupil a 
mimeographed copy, is the obvious fact that 
the mere mechanical writing of anything 
makes it stick in the memory. I gave them 
in this way the lives of several famous poets. 
I found that the method worked admirably. 
Many found Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, and 
half-a-dozen others very interesting—and 
passed their examinations with credit. My 
greatest reward came when a girl from a 
group promoted to a higher grade met me in 
the hall and said, “Mr. Ballard, I want to 
tell you that the boys and girls you taught 
last term are the stars in this class!’’ Her 
enthusiasm was so genuine that I felt that 
I had had my reward. If you have not done 
so, try the experiment. Any teacher of Eng- 
lish who is a rhymester—and who among 
them is not?—can accomplish gratifying 
results, as my students were nothing out of 
the ordinary, just “the run of the mill.” 


JOHN KEATS (1795-1821) 


A slum may offer a poet-child room: 

John Keats’s father was a groom. 

Over a stable lived the future poet, 

Destined for fame—with nothing to show it. 

Clarke was the boy’s wise teacher and guide; 

And the lad his mind to his studies applied. 

At school, young John was a fighter and leader 

And, besides, showed himself an eager reader. 

When Keats was eight, his father died; 

At fifteen he lost his mother beside. 

Four orphan children were helped by a friend, 

Who was very glad assistance to lend. 

The youth as apprentice to a surgeon was 
bound, 
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And a new field of interest soon he found. 
After five years of study and application, 

He passed with ease his examination. 

But his interest here did not endure; 

He left this work for literature. 

His first book of poems was called “fourth rate’’; 
“Endymion” met no better fate. 

No weakness now did the poet reveal: 

Harsh critics stirred him to greater zeal. 

His younger brother sickened and died, 

After John had faithfully watched by his side. 
From the boy, the poet, too, readily 

Caught the dread lung malady. 

His body and courage ran swiftly down, 

As his love was rejected by Fanny Brawne. 
She relented later; but it was too late 

To save him from an untimely fate. 

In Scotland the poet took a chill 

And found himself alarmingly ill. 

Fatal symptoms were not slow to appear; 

And the poet knew his end was near. 
Eighteen-twenty was his year of fame, 

When masterpieces won him acclaim. 

How strange it was that in one year’s time 
Came all the works that made Keats sublime! 
And now, in every thoughtful mind, 

As a great world poet he is enshrined. 

Though feeling that he was near his end, 

He went to Italy with a friend. 

The famous poet died at Rome, 

Lonely and downcast, far from home. 

His epitaph: ‘‘Here lies one whose name 

Was writ in water’’—but what says Fame? 
For today the scholars and poets all hold 

The name “John Keats” is written in gold! 


CHARLES BALLARD 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YorK 


LITERARY ALLUSIONS 


For a number of reasons our high-school 
students today have difficulty in recogniz- 
ing or interpreting an allusion. The decline 
in the study of Latin, the relegation of 
mythology to the limbo of fairy tales for 
ancient civilizations, the use of the an- 
thology in place of a series of complete and 
annotated texts, and the diminished impor- 
tance of the Sunday school as a means of dis- 
seminating information about the Bible— 
these and other factors all contribute to the 
student’s inability to cope with an allusion. 
For most people, for example, the following 





titles are just names of books and nothing 
more: Leave Her to Heaven, These Are the 
Times, For Whom the Bell Tolls, Blessed Are 
the Meek, Yankee from Olympus, Far from the 
Madding Crowd. 

My students suggested to me the need 
for such an article as this when they failed to 
understand and interpret the following 
sentence: “As an athlete becomes soft and 
flabby when his muscles are not used, so 
does the spirit of democracy wither where 
it is not practiced. .... Give us a few more 
years of the mess-of-pottage form of govern- 
ment, and we will be fair spoil for the two- 
penny American Hitler the future will sure- 
ly bring.”” They understood everything ex- 
cept the “mess-of-pottage form of govern- 
ment,” which in effect means they did not 
understand this quotation. 

This problem of understanding allusions 
is a reading problem. The full significance of 
a piece of literature will be grasped best by 
readers who are familiar with our great lit- 
erary heritage. Obviously, our students can- 
not do this when they come tous. That is why 
they come to us—to learn to understand and 
interpret what they read. It is then our task 
to be familiar with expressions and quota- 
tions from innumerable sources, chief 
among which are the Bible, mythology, his- 
tory, and Shakespeare. And it is our duty to 
cultivate in the minds of our students suf- 
ficient curiosity about allusions to make 
them aware of their existence and meaning. 

This problem is the more important be- 
cause allusions are found everywhere: in 
newspaper articles, in pulp-paper maga- 
zines, in jokes, cartoons, poems, and stories, 
and even in advertisements, where they are 
sometimes explained. 

A teaching device I have found quite 
satisfactory for dealing with this problem is 
to print or type one allusion on a 3X 5 li- 
brary file card. The students will type them 
or print them for you. A few days after we 
have discussed allusions and interpreted 
some, I give each student a card and ask him 
to write out the interpretation of the allu- 
sion. Sometimes I permit them to work in 
groups of five or six. But then, because they 
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may discuss their problems among them- 
selves, I tell them the best marks go to the 
members of that group who interpret all the 
allusions correctly. 

As an illustration of the types of allu- 
sions students enjoy tracking down and 
interpreting, I am listing a few for the bene- 
fit of those teachers who would like to make 
use of this technique: 


Talk to him of Jacob’s ladder, and he would 
ask the number of steps. 


She looked at me as if she just stepped off 
Plymouth Rock and I just crawled out from 
under it. 


Junior and little Marjorie were talking about 
the Shorter Catechism they had been learning 
in Sunday School. 

“How far are you, Junior?” 

“I’m up to Original Sin,” declared the little 
fellow proudly. 

“Huh,” snorted the little female of the 
species, “I’m beyond Redemption!” 


He smote the rock of the national resources, 
and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. 
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He touched the dead corpse of Public Credit, 
and it sprung upon its feet. 


Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


Life leaps like a geyser for those who drill 
through the rock of inertia. 

Even the worthy Homer sometimes nods. 

Brave men were living before Agamemnon. 

Pythia once, scoffing at Demosthenes, said 
that his arguments smelt of the lamp. 

The milk of human kindness was sieved 
through a blotter of theological dogmas. 


For those who desire to pursue the sub- 
ject further, may I suggest that the latest 
edition of Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, 
edited by Morley and Everett, is a mine of 
rich raw material. 

Davip T. ARMSTRONG 


WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 





Current English Forum 


Conducted by 


PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, 
AND JULIUS BERNSTEIN 


H. O. M., of Indiana, writes to point out, 
rightly, that many “incomplete” sentences 
are meaningful and effective only because 
the context supplies a part of the meaning. 
He then suggests that a sentence like “He 
told me about it’’ (discussed in the Decem- 
ber “Current English Forum’’) may be use- 
fully analyzed by inserting an understood 
element, such as a story or the facts, to be 
analyzed as the direct object. 

Supplying “understood” objects, sub- 
jects, and connectives is a time-honored de- 
vice of normative grammar, which assumes 
that formal written English or an idealized 
formal English is the real language and 
that shortened constructions can be filled 
out to conform to the fuller constructions. 
Particularly is this device used when sen- 
tences being diagramed do not fit neatly in- 
to the most common patterns. However, it 
is the inclination of the conductors of this 
Forum to prefer descriptive grammar, which 
tries to describe the language habits, and 
only the language habits, that actually oc- 
cur. 

There may be a need for a scientist who 
will study the whole of a situation involving 
communication, including grammar as one 
of several factors to be studied. Propaganda 
analyists, reading experts, and some of the 
new semanticists seem to be working in that 
direction. But modern scientific grammar 
holds to the basic assumption that gram- 
mar must describe and analyze the lan- 
guage used, not the language that might 
have been used. The reason for this is easily 
illustrated. In such a sentence as “He went 
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home Wednesday,” we could insert ¢o his 
and om and diagram the sentence without 
worrying about adverbial uses of nouns. 
Similarly, we could insert “understood” ele- 
ments in hundreds of sentences and reduce 
dozens of seeming irregularities to simple 
easy-to-diagram types of sentences, but we 
wouldn’t be analyzing the language as it is 
written and spoken! We would be analyzing 
an artificial language cooked up to fit typi- 
cal diagrams! 

If we include in our description elements 
which do not occur but which we say “the 
writer had in mind,”’ we embark on a dan- 
gerous course of guessing. The writer or 
reader may have an idea which makes an 
elliptical sentence intelligible, but diagrams 
do not classify ideas; they classify words. 
Whenever we invent an “understood” ex- 
pression, we choose one from a number of 
expressions that might fit the occasion; and 
these possible expressions need not be 
grammatically similar. It is inconsistent to 
define the grammarian’s job as the analysis 
of language and then allow him to include 
nonlinguistic data (such as context) in his 
description. 

One result of such procedure is to give 
the pupil the false impression that ordinary 
English is “faulty” and needs to be revised 
by the grammarian before it is studied. This 
is derogatory to the marvelous complexity 
and elasticity of living English syntax and 
begets an unhealthy attitude toward the 
rich resources of the language. 


J. B. McM. 
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Notice of Election 


Secondary-School Section 
National Council of Teachers of English 


Unoer amendments made last November to the constitution of N.C.T.E. each 
section (elementary, high school, and college) elects each year two members of its own 
six-member Section (steering) Committee and two members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of N.C.T.E. To put this plan into effect, it is necessary for the Secondary-School 
Section to elect this year six members of its Section Committee and six directors of 
N.C.T.E. 

Nominations are made by an elected Nominating Committee. The Secondary- 
School Section Nominating Committee this year consists of Ruth Mary Weeks, 
Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri, chairman; Helen J. Hanlon, Language 
Education Department, Detroit Public Schools; Marion Sheridan, New Haven 
(Conn.) High School. 

Additional nominations may be made by petitions signed by fifteen (15) members 
of the Section and filed with the secretary of N.C.T.E., 211 West Sixty-eight Street, 
Chicago 21, not later than April 1. The ballots for this election will be sent out in 
May. The names offered by the Secondary-School Section Nominating Committee 
are printed here for advance consideration. Jn each case four names are suggested, 
with two to be elected. 


I. Secondary-School Section Committee 
A. To serve one year 
SALIBELLE RoysTER, Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana 
Mary AGNES SWINNEY, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
Simon CERTNER, Bronx Vocational School, New York City 
PAUL FARMER, Boys’ High School, Atlanta, Georgia 


B. To serve two years 
Caro Hovious, Formerly Head of the Department of English, San Benito 
County High School and Junior College, Hollister, California 
AREMA KiIRVEN, South High School, Columbus, Ohio 
GraDy GARRETT, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Virginia 
Warp GREEN, Director of English, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


C. To serve three years 
FRED G. WALcoTT, University High School, University of Michigan 
Lucia MiRRIELEES, University of Montana 
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IrvIN PoLeEy, Friends School, Germantown, Pennsylvania 
MArQuIis SHATTUCK, Supervisor of English, Detroit 


II. Members of the Board of Directors Representing the Secondary-School Section 
A. 


To serve one year 

JEANNETTE Mattsy, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington 
GUNNAR Horn, Benson High School, Gary, Indiana 

MARGARET SOUTHWICK, Froebel School, Gary, Indiana 

LuELLA B. Cook, Curriculum Consultant, Minneapolis Public Schools 


. To serve two years 


NEAL Cross, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 

Miriam Boots, Supervisor of Secondary School English, Erie, Pa. 
MERRILL PAINE, Supervisor of High School English, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Tuomas CAuLey, Denby High School, Detroit, Michigan 


. To serve three years 


ADELAIDE CUNNINGHAM, Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

CARL WONNBERGER, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
HOLLAND RoseErts, California Labor School, San Francisco, California 
STELLA CENTER, Reading Clinic, Division of General Education, New York 
University 

















Summary and Report 


About Education 


“RECENT PROCEDURES IN THE 
Evaluation of Programs in English” by 
Dora V. Smith, of the University of Min- 
nesota, appears in the December Journal of 
Educational Research. This is an important 
article with a helpful bibliography, both of 
which can do good service as a summary and 
as a guide to the mass of material on cur- 
riculum printed the past few years. Miss 
Smith defines as the real curriculum of the 
school “‘not what is on paper but what ac- 
tually becomes a part of the life purpose and 
experiences of the pupils exposed to it.’”’ She 
finds that nine bases for the evaluation of 
the curriculum in terms of changes wrought 
in boys and girls emerge from recent studies. 
They are: basic skills mastered and effec- 
tively used; ways of thinking demonstrated 
in the pupils’ approach to everyday prob- 
lems; understandings and insights in regard 
to themselves and to society demonstrated 
in the pupils’ social behavior; the amount 
and nature of the knowledge gained and 
used by pupils in an attack upon personal 
and social problems; the character, direc- 
tion, and importance of the interests gen- 
erated in pupils as evidenced by activities 
in which they choose to engage; the degree 
of personal initiative and creative power 
revealed in pupil behavior; the character 
and intensity of the personal and social 
attitudes and beliefs which pupils have 
when they leave school; the quality of the 
pupils’ social behavior, through which they 
demonstrate the sincerity and potency of 
their attitudes and beliefs; and the voca- 
tional competence of those who graduate 
and of those who leave school without com- 
pleting the course. Miss Smith takes each 
one of these bases separately and evaluates 
programs in English to each in some detail. 
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“COMMUNICATION IN EDUCATION 
for Democracy” was the general subject dis- 
cussed at the Hutchinson Education Con- 
ference last October. This was sponsored 
jointly by the Hutchinson Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Hutchinson Board of Edu- 
cation and was the first of its kind to be 
held in Kansas. It was related directly to 
the program of curriculum revision under 
way in the Hutchinson schools and is re- 
ported upon in the February Bulletin of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers of English. 
Professor Harold A. Anderson, president of 
the N.C.T.E., spoke on “The Role of the 
Language Arts in Education for Democra- 
cy.” His thesis was that “language arts in- 
struction for all of the youth must be justi- 
fied in terms of its contribution to human 
development and to the improvement of the 
democratic way of life.” An approach to the 
teaching of English composition entitled 
“He Who Would Find Himself Must Lose 
Himself” by Mrs. Luella B. Cook, curricu- 
lum assistant to the Minneapolis Board of 
Education, also appears in this Bulletin. 
“To aid pupils in the discovery of the com- 
mon world outside their heads” is, for Mrs. 
Cook, “the ultimate goal of composition 
teaching.” 


SEVERAL PERIODICALS HAVE RE- 
cently published stimulating and provoca- 
tive reports on various enterprises which 
have for their purpose an investigation and 
attempted solution of “the reading prob- 
lem.” One of the best of these is ‘“Every- 
teacher and Reading”’ by Lois Dilley, in the 
December School Review. This is an account 
of an experiment in co-operative analysis 
and planning by teachers of the junior and 
senior high schools of Rockford, Illinois. 
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These teachers have been working since 
1941 “to make instruction more meaningful 
by translating certain new concepts of read- 
ing into skilful use in English, social studies, 
science, home economics, and mathematics 
classrooms.” The planning committee en- 
listed the active co-operation of all thought- 
ful teachers in the subject-matter fields. 
After a semester of study and discussion, 
reports to the planning committee indi- 
cated some agreement as to general outlook. 
“The program was to be an attack on read- 
ing deficiencies accumulating at the second- 
ary-school level and was to built on the 
training in fundamental reading skills in the 
elementary school by carefully co-ordinated 
instruction in the more complex and subtle 
skills during the high-school years.’”’ The 
five departments then compiled for each of 
their subjects a list of the skills necessary to 
enable their pupils to do their reading as- 
signments satisfactorily. Miss Dilley lists 
and discusses them in detail, and also the 
various test methods used. Now, after two 
years spent in defining the skills needed and 
in evaluating the weaknesses, the depart- 
ments are working more or less independent- 
ly toward an achievement of the goals set. 


“FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
Reading Achievement of Children from a 
Migratory Population” is printed in two 
parts in the December and January issues 
of the Elementary School Journal. Past 
studies of the subject are reviewed and the 
tests used for the present study analyzed. 
The findings are not conclusive, but in 
both migrant and nonmigrant children “a 
high relationship between reading achieve- 
ment and total school achievement was 
found,” and “‘the differences in the achieve- 
ment and in the factors affecting the read- 
ing achievement of migrant and nonmigrant 
children are, in general, differences of degree 
rather than of kind.” Recent studies in child 
development “emphasize the fact that the 
child is the product of many forces... .. It 
is imperative, therefore, that teachers ap- 
proach migrant children with the same at- 
titude which they display toward any child— 





with the realization of the need for deter- 
mining the reasons for any maladjustment 
and for removing or alleviating the cause.” 


AN EXCELLENT OUTLINE-DIGEST 
of Education for All American Youth, men- 
tioned in the editorial in this magazine, has 
been prepared by Dora V. Smith. Certainly 
for anyone who does not have time to make 
a very thorough study of the book, this out- 
line will be a great help in mastering it. 
There are a number of items and points 
which are almost sure to be overlooked in 
casual reading. Miss Smith did not intend 
her digest to be a substitute for the book, 
but to help herself and some of her friends 
to see it as a whole. The editor of the Journal 
happened to see it, obtained permission to 
mimeograph it, and will send a copy free on 
receipt of three cents postage. The Journal 
address is 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago 21. 


“GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT IN 
Basic English Skills” in Grade X and XI 
of a large high school in a “good”’ neighbor- 
hood in Washington, D.C., is reported by 
Florence C. Lumsden in the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education for September, 1944. 
Since her purpose was to discover the norm- 
al growth in such schools, each teacher fol- 
lowed his usual procedures. Tests given to 
all the members of all classes at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the tenth grade and 
at the middle of the eleventh showed that 
items high in difficulty in the beginning were 
still high in difficulty a year and a half later 
and that the easy ones were still the easy 
ones. 

Of sixteen punctuation items persistently 
missed, eight were overpointing. Most of 
the other eight were in use of quotes and 
apostrophes. 

Of fourteen persistent capitalization er- 
rors, eight were overcapping. The most 
missed item was the salutation of a business 
letter—‘“‘Dear Sir.” 

The two usage items most missed test 
agreement of verb with subjects—one a 
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neither-nor subject, and the other following 
the verb with an introductory there. Of nine 
persistent usage errors, six were in verb 
forms. 

The correlation between intelligence rat- 
ing and usage score was very low. 


THE READING CLINIC STAFF, 
School of Education, the Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania, 
is sponsoring a one-week institute on reading 
problems in elementary and secondary 
classrooms. The institute will be held at 
State College, June 25-29, under the general 
theme “Differentiated Reading Instruc- 
tion.” One day will be given to each of the 
following topics: reading readiness, discover- 
ing reading levels and needs, children’s 
literature, developing basic reading skills 
and abilities through the use of current 
events materials, and approaches to dif- 
ferentiated reading instruction. These topics 
will be developed by means of lectures, 
demonstrations, and informal discussions. 
The program has been differentiated to 
meet the needs of elementary, secondary, 
special class, reading, and speech teachers 
and supervisors. 


“INTERIM,” A NEW AND APPARENT- 
ly the only literary magazine published in 
the Pacific Northwest, has appeared and 
has lived through three quarterly issues. It 
is edited by Wil and Elizabeth Stevens and 
is published in Seattle. In his editorial to 
the first issue, Mr. Stevens, who is a teach- 
ing fellow in English at the University of 
Washington, writes: ‘‘We have purposely 
refused to embrace any specific coterie of 
artists, because we believe policy in litera- 
ture makes for isolation and possibly smug- 
ness in art. We wish Jnlerim to express 
aesthetic expansion—not aesthetic privi- 
lege.” At least one writer outside the North- 
west is to be presented in each issue. Henry 
Miller contributes to the first, James Frank- 
lin Lewis of the University of Kansas City 
to the second, and Haldeen Braddy of the 
University of Kansas to the third. 
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THE FEBRUARY BULLETIN OF THE 
American Library Association presents its 
annual analysis of national reading trends. 
The average American in 1944 wanted to 
read about his own personal problems first 
and about the war and the state of the world 
second, it seems. The general interest in 
religion and human relations has not slack- 
ened, but the past year saw a sudden, na- 
tion-wide drop in technical reading. Library 
circulations, which dropped steadily in 
1943, last year started to pick up again. The 
general public appears to be only super- 
ficially interested in postwar planning. 


A NONPROFIT BOOK CLUB, TO BE 
known as the Labor Book Club, Inc., has 
been organized by the Automobile Workers 
of America, C.I.0. The club has been in- 
corporated in Michigan by the U.A.W. and 
is operated by its Education Department. 
Reynal and Hitchcock have been retained 
as consultants. The selection and distribu- 
tion of the books will be responsibilities of 
the International Union, which will select 
titles from the lists of all publishers. Six 
books, ranging from popular novels to works 
on national and international affairs, will be 
selected annually. 


FIRST NORTH AMERICAN TO TEACH 
American literature in a South American 
university is Dr. Leo Rockwell, on leave 
from Colgate University, where he is head 
of the school of languages, who will become 
visiting professor of American literature 
March 1 at the National University of Chile, 
Santiago. He will work there under the 
auspices of the Department of State. Dr. 
and Mrs. Rockwell have directed the work 
of the University of Michigan’s English 
House since its inauguration as an annual 
summer-school project in 1941. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK STATE PRIZE 
for Literature for 1944 has been awarded 
to Professor S. Harrison Thomson of the 
University of Colorado for his book, 
Czechoslovakia in European History. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, IN AN IN- 
terview with Brigadier General Carlos P. 
Romulo (February 11), reports him as 
saying: “Five days after the landing [on 
Leyte] we reopened the schools. I had been 
named Commissioner of Education and I 
had feared that we could not open the 
schools for a long time because I knew that 
the Japanese had given orders that all 
American textbooks be burned, that they 
had burned all that they had found. But on 
Leyte I was told: ‘Don’t worry about text- 
books. We have them.’ And they had them 
for they had buried them in the ground. Not 
as a group but as individuals. Now they dug 
up their textbooks and though the covers 
were moldy the print was clear enough.” 


THIRTY-SIX CURRENT BOOKS COM- 
pose the third Reading for Democracy 
book list to be put out by the Chicago 
Round Table of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, Nobel Prize winner, Protestant co- 
chairman of the National Conference, writes 
in the Foreword: “The books here listed are 
chosen because of their value in stimulating 
the thoughts and in shaping the attitudes of 
those who would take their part in a free 
society.” The list includes: 


Under “Nonfiction”: The American Char- 
acter, by D. W. Brogan; Frontiers of American 
Culture, by James Truslow Adams; State of the 
Nation, by John Dos Passos; Journey through 
Chaos, by Agnes E. Meyer; The Faith and Fire 


within Us, by Elizabeth Jackson; The Battle 
against Isolation, by Walter Johnson; The Time 
for Decision, by Sumner Welles; New Perspec- 
tives on Peace, edited by George B. de Huszar; 
The Peace We Americans Need, by Edmund 
Jacobson; How New Will the Better World Be? 
by Carl Becker; They Shall Not Sleep, by Le- 
land Stowe; Must Men Hate? by Sigmund 
Livingston; Probing Our Prejudices, by Hor- 
tense Powdermaker; Your School, Your Chil- 
dren, by Marie Syrkin; ABC’s of Scapegoating, 
by the Harvard University Study; Antisemitism 
by Hugo Valentin; Chronicle of an American 
Crusader, by Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerberg, 
Questions and Answers concerning the Jews, by 
the Anti-defamation League; An American 
Dilemma and Digest of “An American Dilem- 
ma,” by Gunnar Myrdal; What the Negro 
Wants, edited by Rayford W. Logan; and 13 
against the Odds, by Edwin R. Embree. 

Under “The War and After”: Brave Men, by 
Ernie Pyle; Story of a Secret State, by Jan Kar- 
ski; When Johnny Comes Marching Home, by 
Dixon Wector; and The Veteran Comes Back, by 
Willard Waller. 

Under “‘Fiction”’: Earth and High Heaven, by 
Gwethalyn Graham; Freedom Road, by Howard 
Fast; Deep River, by Henrietta Buckmaster; 
Some of My Best Friends Are Soldiers, by Mar- 
garet Halsey; and Furlough, by Franz Hoeller- 
ing. 

Under “Verse, Anthology, and Picture 
Books”: V-Letter and Other Poems, by Karl 
Shapiro; My Country, by Russell W. Daven- 
port; A Treasury of American Folklore, edited 
by B. A. Botkin; Woodrow Wilson, text by 
Gerald W. Johnson; and The Valley and Its 
People, text by R. L. Duffus. 


Useful Documents 


IMPROVEMENT OF STUDY HABITS 
and Skills, by Arthur E. Traxler, is pub- 
lished by the Educational Records Bureau 
(437 West Fifty-ninth St., New York 19). 
Its purpose is to provide a brief, practical 
summary of the essential aspects of study, 
devices for evaluating study habits and 
skills, procedures for improving the study 
of individuals and groups, and available 
materials which a school may use in a study 
improvement program. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CON- 
ference on Education about the Soviet Union 
has been published by the Commit- 
tee on Education of the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. (232 
Madison Ave., New York 16). The purpose 
of the conference, held in New York on 
October 14, was to bring together repre- 
sentatives from schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities to consider what is now being 
done, and what further should be done, to 

















provide this country with fuller knowledge 
about the Soviet Union. The Proceedings, 
which give a good bird’s-eye view of both, 
may be purchased for thirty cents. 


THE BOOKLET DISTRIBUTED BY 
Australian News and Information Bureau 
(610 Fifth Ave., New York 20), A Look at 
Australia, contains thirty pages and many 
illustrations. Up to twenty-five copies per 
teacher for classroom use are supplied with- 
out charge. 


PREPARED TO ASSIST FACULTY AD- 
visers of Pan-American clubs to organize 
student groups, [nter-A merican Cooperation 
in the Schools: Student Clubs, by Esther 
Brown, is published by the Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency. The 
pamphlet contains many illustrations and 
program suggestions and may be had from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for ten cents. 


ELEVEN REELS OF MICROFILM 
copy of Slave Narratives, based on interviews 
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with former slaves, may now be obtained 
from the Photo-duplication Service, the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., 
for $49.00. The reels would be more useful 
if parts could be purchased. The collection is 
described and illustrated in an article en- 
titled ‘The Slave as His Own Interpreter” 
by B. A. Botkin, chief of the Archives of 
American Folk Song, in the November issue 
of the Library’s Quarterly Journal of Cur- 
rent Acquisitions. 


A CATALOGUE OF THIRTY-THREE 
filmstrips on “Life in the United States,” 
produced and distributed by the American 
Council on Education (744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D.C.), was originally pro- 
duced by the Council in co-operation with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs for Latin-American dis- 
tribution, but the filmstrips offered so much 
valuable material for our own schools that 
arrangements have been completed for dis- 
tribution in this country. Filmstrips for 
sale only: $1.50 each; any seven, $10.00; 
complete set of thirty-three, $45.00. 








Books 


THE ENGLISH WE NEED 


Here is a guidebook to the English we all 
need, written not just for those young peo- 
ple who take English because it is required 
but for those young people who earnestly 
desire to read, speak, and write well. 

From its engaging title to its colored sup- 
plement, The English We Need‘ charts a 
definite route through its four areas of “Cur- 
rent English,” ‘Communication,” “Our 
Literary Heritage,” and ‘Social and Per- 
sonal Requirements.” Since each area is 
carefully developed, a student should be 
able to find his way to his English destina- 
tion. 

The first area, “Current English,” ac- 
cording to the authors, is intended to help 
the student to do better what he will be do- 
ing anyway. Many of us listen and read in- 
discriminately with no attempt to evaluate 
what we are listening to or reading. By a 
step-by-step method, this area definitely 
helps a student. to choose the best in news- 
papers, magazines, radio programs, and 
moving pictures. 

The second area, that of ““Communica- 
tion,” is justly the most heavily weighted 
of the four. With our thousands of families 
separated by war, communication is in- 
creasingly important. Never has there been 
such earnest demand for facility in speaking 
and writing, especially in the field of letter- 
writing and conversation. In the 220 pages 
of the communication area our eager boys 
and girls will find answers to these daily 
questions: “What shall I write to my broth- 
er overseas?” and “What will interest my 
crippled friend in the Navy hospital?” A 
wealth of topics and methods is offered for 
what the authors aptly term “long-distance 

‘John W. Bell, William H. Johnson, Mark 


Godman, and Edna Cotner, The English We Need, 
Book I. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1944. 


Pp. 405. 
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conversations.” Besides letter-writing, this 
area covers reading, library practice—even 
broadcasting. With all its useful modern 
devices, it still does not neglect the good old 
topic sentence but stresses its value in con- 
nection with paragraphing and outlining. 
The entire area is thickly grown with sug- 
gestions and exercises enough to satisfy the 
most drill-minded teacher. 

“Our Literary Heritage,” the third area, 
might be helpful in a city high school where 
the books listed are easily accessible, but in 
a rural school without library facilities even 
the most excellent book lists avail little. 

In “Social and Personal Requirements” 
the suggestions for club activities are prac- 
tical and interesting. The directions for 
telephone conversations are especially good, 
though they might be incorporated in the 
section on communication. In fact, much of 
this fourth area could easily be combined 
with the second. 

The clear type and the double column 
are assets to both the appearance and the 
usefulness of the book. One might quarrel 
with the occasional overlapping of material, 
and one might wish for less turning of pages 
to find the end of an illustrative story, but— 
the book is good! 

MARION A. STURDEVANT 


WILKEs-BarreE, Pa., Crry SCHOOLS 


A VOCATIONAL ANTHOLOGY 


All in the Day’s Work' appeals directly to 
the vocational interest of the secondary- 
school junior or senior. The book is made up 
of thirty-five selections, both magazine 
articles and excerpts from books; and each 
of the topics deals with one of the skilled oc- 
cupations common in our workaday world. 

‘Zila Robbins and Marjorie Medary (eds.), 


All in a Day’s Work. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1944. Pp. 00-000. $1.36. 
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The three large divisions are split into sec- 
tions entitled “Workers in Agriculture and 
Natural Resources,” ‘‘Workers in Manu- 
facturing and Industry,” and “Workers in 
Transportation and Communication.’’ The 
individual articles deal interestingly with 
studies of the personalities, the types of 
work, the number of job opportunities, the 
nature and intrinsic appeal, and some typi- 
cal situations within these industries. Most 
of the trades dealt with in the individual 
articles are the manual trades, particularly 
those which require high skill combined with 
physical stamina. The farmers’ occupations, 
from seeder to scientist, rightly receive 
heavy emphasis; the ‘“‘outdoor” crafts are 
well represented by shipbuilding, the oil- 
and coal-extraction industries, airplane 
mechanics, and the building trades. A few 
articles deal with women’s crafts, although 
the needle trades are suprisingly left out 
entirely; the editors make it clear that wom- 
en now belong in all types of modern indus- 
try, even those heretofore styled as exclu- 
sively male. Except for commercial art, 
none of the professions is here considered. 
The editors have wisely made no attempt to 
show any relationship between the discrete 
trades within any industry; psychologically 
this procedure is sound, for the adolescent 
looking to a working life does not think of a 
generalized industry but has in mind one 
specific occupation to which his inclination 
goes out. 

All in the Day’s Work is a book of “‘read- 
ing,” as distinguished from “literature,” 
and should be fairly judged for what it is. 
It avoids the trivial odds-and-ends knick- 
knack quality of most books meant merely 
for reading. This book is more deeply rooted. 
It has a sound social basis of enduring and 
serious everyday interests and is welded to 
the broad world of today. These are the 
book’s genuine merits. 

However, many of the selections do not 
make interesting reading. The language of 
many of the articles in this compendium 
frequently descends into the journalese of 
the “technical” writers for the slick-maga- 
zine public. Although there are a few in- 
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stances of good writing (notably George 
R. Stewart’s “Open the Sluice Gates,” 
Margaret Norris’ “Riding the Girders,” 
and John J. Floherty’s “Wires Down”), for 
the main part the prose is heavy and pedes- 
trian, like its material. The book lacks the 
quality of creativity which might make it 
literature. Much of the material might be 
classified as biographical and expository 
essays, yet none of the individuals is dis- 
tinguished enough to be worth biography, 
and the essays are plodding. The weakness 
of this book lies in the fact that, while the 
materialistic data are very interesting in 
themselves, no binding philosophy gives 
these facts the idealistic meanings which 
labor, industry, natural resources, and the 
striving of man against nature have in- 
herent in their subject content. 

The provocative questions, the hints for 
discussion, the suggested activities, and the 
introductory notes to each chapter are ex 
cellent. The editors have summoned a 
superb pedagogical talent to help elucidate 
from the content all that it can give. Even 
as it stands the book would make a month’s 
excellent discussion topics for any teacher 
appealing to the vocational interests of the 
class. But, though the editors have pio- 
neered a new and interesting field, a more 
creative and idealistic approach will have to 
be shaped before the classroom can fully 
capitalize on the fascination that modern 
industry has for our youth. 


Stmon CERTNER 
Bronx, NEw YORK 


MEET AN AMERICAN 


To Meet an American’ will prove an en- 
riching experience for student and teacher 
alike. This book is a worth-while attempt to 
answer the need for a fuller conception of 
the oft repeated expression “‘American way 
of life.”’ 

The reader is introduced to an American, 
one in intrinsic desires and ideals, yet a 


Elmer R. Smith, Meet an American! New York 
and Chicago: Harcourt, Brace & Co, Pp. 480, $1.60. 
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composite of many Americans of the past, 
the present, and the years to come. He finds, 
in fact, a composite American’s biography 
divided into seven units. Each unit focuses 
attention on one particular period in the life 
of an American, from early childhood to re- 
flective age. This record of the intimate ex- 
periences of many Americans is revealed in 
excerpts from conventional biographies, 
short stories, essays, sketches, and poems. 

All the selections in the book—old or 
new, intimate, lively, witty, or sober—are 
calculated to give a deeper understanding 
of our national culture. While a number of 
selections long enjoyed by high-school stu- 
dents appear, the subject matter of the book 
is chiefly drawn from fresh material which, 
I think, students will enjoy. The subject 
matter is particularly suited for use in 
schools where there is close correlation of 
American literature with American history. 

Perhaps the nature and purpose of this 
text make discrepancy in difficulty of its 
selections a natural result. Such selections as 
Karsten Ohenstad’s “The World at My 
Finger Tips,” Jesse Stuart’s “The Split 
Cherry Tree,” and excerpts from Carl 
Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln often appear 
in ninth- or tenth-year texts; yet the se- 
lections from the essays of Henry Thoreau, 
Heywood Broun, and William A. White—to 
name a few—will challenge the alert junior’s 
power of comprehension. This discrepancy, 
however, is not a serious defect, if any; for, 
since ample material is provided, the in- 
structor may select that which is suited to 
the ability of the class. 

Though they offer nothing new in meth- 
od, the “‘Aids to Appreciation’’ should stim- 
ulate vocabulary growth, challenge the stu- 
dent to further reading and research, and 
afford the instructor many suggestions for 
motivated compositions of various types. 

Meet an American! should be a valuable 
aid for the teacher who believes that a na- 
tion’s ideals originate in its literature. Surely 
the “American way” must have deeper sig- 
nificance for the student whose perceptions 
have been sharpened and whose sympathies 
have been deepened through sharing in the 





experiences and participating in the ac- 
tivities afforded through the use of this text. 
Its use should help the teacher to give the 
student a sense of tolerance and unity; it 
should help to create in him an allegiance to 
country as thoughtful and critical as it is 
hopeful and ardent. 

ANNA SIMPSON 


BucHuTEL HiGH SCHOOL 
AKRON, OHIO 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR ENGLISH? 


Pupils need encouragement. Many of 
them are trying to meet the increasing de- 
mands of family, school, society, business, 
and country. Mabel Vinson Cage in What 
about Y our English?! a book which correlates 
language training with the development of 
social attitudes, shows them how to deal 
with these responsibilities. Simple and 
straightforward, her suggestions make a 
lasting impression. 

These directions she keeps in line with 
teen-age thinking. ““This is the time to im- 
prove your manners and habits and speech. 
This is the time to develop a pleasant dis- 
position and to learn to get along with peo- 
ple,” she writes. “You need backbone and 
courage and desire to do right no matter 
what happens. Think straight about things.” 

Talking in this way about behavior prob- 
lems, she inspires boys and girls to do bet- 
ter. She tells them to use extra politeness 
and “a little sparkle” when they speak at 
home, on the telephone, and to their friends. 
Their writing must be courteous and in- 
teresting. “It is smart,” she tells them, “to 
make a good impression when you write a 
composition as well as when you go to a 
party.” She makes correct pronunciation, 
spelling, and choice of words important. 

Used as a teacher’s desk copy for oc- 
casional lessons or for reference in the school 
library, the book is stimulating. It gives 
dependable guidance, which might change 
wrong social attitudes. There are some ob- 

* Mabel Vinson Cage, What about Your English? 
San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1943. 
Pp. xii+226. $1.30. 
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jections that make it undesirable for a single 
classroom text. Because it is short, supple- 
mentary material would be necessary if used 
as a basic text for a year’s work. Effective 
writing and speaking come by learning step 
by step the building of sentences. Miss Cage 
omits some of the parts of speech, noun 
clauses, participles, gerunds, and infinitives. 
She assumes that average pupils have more 
ability than they demonstrate in the class- 
room when they call an adjective a noun. 
Adolescents, seeing illustrations of wrong 
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forms and slang in the book, might use these 
instead of right expressions. More testing 
and practice exercises would be valuable. 
Much of the advice is wordy and overdone. 

In the development of improved social 
attitudes, the book accomplishes its purpose. 
There remains in my mind a question about 
its value in teaching English if placed in the 
hands of pupils. 


HELEN SWANSON LYMAN 


Woopwarp HiGH SCHOOL 
TOLepDo, OnIO0 


In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Tomorrow Will Sing. By ELtiotr ARNOLD. Duell, 
Sloan. $2.50. 


By the author of Commandos, who had actual 
combat experience in North Africa and Italy. Lieu- 
tenant Eddie Amato, American-born Italian, Long 
Island truck farmer, expert bombardier, found an 
uncle on a large farm in southern Italy. Eddie’s 
knowledge of the language and his sympathy for the 
peasants made them accept him as a friend. Eddie’s 
cousin is a Fascist, and some of the other peasants 
have had Fascist sympathies and are now plainly 
bewildered. This is an excellent picture of an occu- 
pied country, of a people who have suffered under 
different rulers. They wish only to live simple useful 
lives as human beings. 


The Troubled Midnight. By Joun GUNTHER. Harper. 
$2.50. 

The background is Constantinople in the present 
war. Leslie Corcoran, an American Middle West 
girl already considerably experienced in love and a 
bit sophisticated, secures a position in Lend-Lease 
Administration and takes her place in the decadent 
society of the Turkish city. Many nations are repre- 
sented, and there are people of all types, from the 
sly Gestapo agents to the unhappy Greek headwait- 
er, an American ambassador and British agents. 
Several men fall in love with Leslie, who seems quite 
bewildered. There is much conversation, much 
night-club life, beautiful dancers. As a picture of in- 
security of intrigue, of human depravity, of lack of 
integrity or moral scruples, it is a very disturbing 
book—the more disturbing because the author has 
seen the social group of which he writes. 


The Thurber Carnival. By James THURBER. Harper. 
$2.75. 
Included are six new stories, choice selections 
from earlier books, and the complete text of “My 


Life and Hard Times.’’ Whether we choose to laugh 
at Thurber’s loosely made meditative dogs in their 
innocence or chuckle at the men expressing varied 
emotions merely by the angle at which they hold the 
newspaper or tilt their heads, we feel jolly just to 
rustle Thurber leaves. Of his prose, he himself says: 
‘He seems to have started at the beginning and to 
have reached the end by way of the middle.” Better 
than that, you can start any place and take his con- 
clusions or draw your own. Subtle is the word for 
Thurber. 


Road to the Ocean. By Leontp LEonov. Fischer. 
$3.00. 

This very long novel written in the tradition of 
the older Russian literature is the story of a newly 
awakened people struggling against an old order and 
fighting also inner personal conflicts. The story cen- 
ters about a Soviet engineer, manager of a badly 
equipped railroad, with undisciplined employees, 
surrounded by frustrated or ignorant individuals, 
fighting for his own dream of perfection and a road, 
both real and ideal, to the ocean of his dreams. With 
many characters, the novel is dramatic, chaotic, and 
idealistic—true Russian style but a Russia striving 
toward a new order. 


The Path of the Great. By STEPHEN GARGILIS. Athena, 
$2.75. 

The true story of Erotokritos: an adaptation of 
the epic poem. Erotokritos, a commoner, is an idol of 
the court and beloved by the king and the Grecian 
people. But he falls in love with the princess, and, to 
win her, he treads the “‘Path of the Great.’”’ The au- 
thor has not attempted to translate the poem but 
has endeavored to interpret its meaning and spirit, 
drawing a parallel with the present conflict in Greece 
and in the world. He pictures the people of Greece 
again fighting to preserve civilization as they did in 
the days described by the epic poem Erotokritos. 
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Great Son. By EpNA FERBER. Doubleday. $2.50. 


Four generations of the pioneer and now financial- 
ly powerful Melendy family live in beautiful Seattle. 
Of the Melendy men, Miss Ferber admires only the 
dashing young Mike. The Melendy women she just 
doesn’t like, nor the Seattle girls who are fascinated 
by Mike. But she does admire young refugee Regina, 
who, we can see from the beginning, is to marry 
Mike. The robber barons have been dealt with more 
justly before; tolerance of youth is handled with 
dignity and force in Earth and High Heaven. 


Coaching Roads of Old New England. By GEORGE 

Francis MARLOWE. Macmillan. $3.50. 

A slight volume, with drawings by the author, who 
takes us over the old roads, with glimpses of towns 
and inns and their keepers, reviews old legends, and 
retells jokes cracked at the bars in historic taverns on 
cold evenings after a day spent in difficult coaching. 


The Headmistress. By ANGELA THIRKELL. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

The headmistress and her school have been re- 
moved from bombed London to a safer spot in the 
country. They are established in a country house 
which the Beltons are forced to let because the fam- 
ily fortunes are on the wane. The Beltons move to a 
smaller house in the village, and village life, while 
their sons and daughter in their country’s service 
come and go, keeps them busy. Sympathetic, clever, 
ironic, amusing. Mr. Carton’s proposal is worth a 
book. 

The Missouri. By STANLEY VESTAL. Farrar. $2.50. 

The latest volume in the “Rivers of America” 
series. The author has stressed the importance of the 
Missouri as a highway and “Father of Navigation” 
in the opening-up of the West. There are chapters on 
legends, Mormon immigration, fur-traders, Indian 
wars, the buffalo and its extinction, old village sites, 
frontier heroes and bad men. Illustrations and pic- 
torial end maps by Getlar Smith. 


Brazilian Literature: An Outline. By Erico VERIS- 
smmo. Macmillan. $2.00. 


The author gives a description of Brazil and its 
racial mixture. He includes a sketchy history of 
Brazilian literature because the best key to the soul 
of a country is the work of its writers. Brazilians are 
crazy about words, colors, images. His discussion of 
literature opens with the seventeenth century. In his 
concluding paragraph he says that in the last ten 
years Brazilian writers have ceased to be snobbish 
imitators of European literary fashions and have 
joined the crusade for a better world. 


Democracy under Pressure: Special Interests vs. Pub- 
lic Welfare. By Stuart CuasE. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. $1.00. 

Fourth in this series. ‘Will post-war Main Street 
be the victim of a dangerous and bitter battle be- 
tween warring pressure groups?” A challenging book. 


Twe Solitudes. By HuGRH MAcLENNaN. Duell, Sloan. 
$3.00. 

A story based upon the hostility between the 
French and the English in Canada, made more dan- 
gerous by difference in religious views. The time is 
1917-39. The book would be even more important if 
it covered the last six years. However, the situation, 
though now aggravated, remains much the same. 
Good. 


The Vigil of a Nation. By Ltn Yutane. John Day. 
$2.75. 

The author has recently spent six months in his 
homeland and again endeavors to picture the many- 
faceted life of the Chinese people. He is confident of 
victory and of a democratic future for China. 


Re-educating Germany. By WERNER RICHTER. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.50. 

The author was undersecretary in the Prussian 
Ministry of Education during the Weimar Republic 
and is now teaching at Elmhurst College. His views 
should be of utmost importance in postwar planning 
for the youth of Germany. Of particular importance 
are his recommendation for campus-life activities to 
crowd out the old youth organizations. The author 
believes that the military ideal can be replaced by 
higher ideals. 


Latin America in the Future World. By GEORGE 
SouLe and Davp Erron. Farrar. $3.50. 
Written under the direction of the National 

Planning Association. Critical of many things that 

have happened and very conscious of the part South 

America may have in the years to come. 


Tomorrow’s Business. By BEARDSLEY RUML. Farrar. 
$2.50. 

A shrewd business analyst plans a drastic pro- 
gram with many radical changes. Among them are 
the abolishment of corporation income taxes and the 
adoption of many more government regulations and 
more federal control. 


Latin America in the Future World. By GEORGE 
SouLe, Davip Erron, and Norman T. NEss. 
Farrar. Pp. 272. $3.50. 

This study, made under the direction of Alvin H. 
Hansen for the National Planning Association, has 
made use of research by the authors and a staff and 
has also had the benefit of extensive informal discus- 
sion with representatives of the Latin-American na- 
tions, both official and unofficial, and United States 
government officials likely to be concerned with post- 
war problems. There is reason to believe the data 
authentic and the opinions as in general those of the 
people who know most about and have thought most 
about the topic. The point of view is that of the At- 
lantic Charter. 
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The Rebirth of Liberal Education. By FRED B. MIt- 
LETT. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Quite different in matter and manner from other 
recent volumes on this much-discussed topic. Here 
we have a report of an eight-month survey of col- 
leges and universities where experimentation in the 
humanities was going on, including careful examina- 
tion of practically all printed opinion about the prob- 
lem. Much of the time, however, the book reads 
more as a discussion than as a report. Sometimes the 
expression is caustic. Millett would make the study 
of literature scholarly and critical but not pedantic; 
he would give more emphasis to ethical and aesthetic 
values than he thinks traditionalists do. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Guideposts for the Expressional Phases of the Lan- 
guage Arts. Published by the Authority of the 
Board of Directors of Seattle School District 
No. 1. Seattle, Oregon, 1944. 

A course of study in studying, speaking, and 
writing, dealing primarily with these aspects of the 
language-arts program of the Seattle Public Schools. 
Presents a unified language program for kindergar- 
ten and twelve succeeding grades. Result of six 
years of co-operative study and planning. Repre- 
sents the pooled experience of several hundred Seat- 
tle teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 


Speech Reading—Jena Method. By ANNA M. Bun- 
GER. Rev. ed. Interstate. $2.50. 


A textbook with lesson plans in full development 
for hard-of-hearing adults. Includes a discussion of 
adaptations of these for deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children. 


Methods of Vocational Guidance. By GERTRUDE For- 
RESTER. Heath, 1944. 


Written to assist teachers in vocational counsel- 
ing. Devoted to specific methods of helping young 
people plan their lives. Contains special helps for 
the teacher of business subjects. Designed particu- 
larly for high-school teachers, but many of the sug- 
gestions could be made helpful to college freshmen. 


Claremont Colleges Reading Conferences: Ninth 
Yearbook. Claremont Colleges Library, 1944. 


Reports the conferences held in July, 1944, at 
Claremont Colleges. Divided into five parts, stress- 
ing different phases and problems of reading devel- 
opment: aural reading and visual reading; primary 
reading (‘‘reading things” rather than “symbols of 
things”); discussions of the points of view from 
which the editorial staffs and writers of publishing 
companies approach the implementation of reading 
instruction; the reading of normal and superior chil- 
dren; and teaching bilingual children to read. 
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Education and Society. By MEMBERS OP THE FACUL- 
TIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1944. $2.50. 


Published in commemoration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the University of 
California. The thirteen essays which comprise the 
volume “are written with the aim of revealing the 
underlying considerations and methods of study 
which have influenced modern education and the 
chief characteristics of the system which these con- 
siderations and methods of study have brought 
about.” Those of particular interest to N.C.T.E. 
members are: “Laboratory Techniques and Chil- 
dren’s Learning”; “High Schools Facing the Needs 
of Youth’’; “The Public Junior College as a Commu- 
nity College’; and “Financing Public Education in 
a Democracy.” 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Invitation to Reading, Book II. Edited by ELMER 
R. SmitH, Marion EpMAN, and Georoia E. 
MILter. Harcourt. 

Expressly designed for those junior high school 
students who do not find enjoyment or inspiration 
in traditional literary content. Contents, material 
selected especially to challenge and interest such 
students. 


Improving Your Vocabulary and Spelling. By Ro- 
LAND KeEtcHuM and Jay E. Greene. Noble & 
Noble. $1.25. 

Points the way to a systematic, practical pro- 
gram of vocabulary enrichment. Designed to stimu- 
late the interest of students and convince them of 
the advantage of vocabulary improvement. 


Modern Biography. Edited by Marietta A. Hype 
and revised by ZuLEIME GARRETT. 3d ed. Har- 
court. $1.32. 

Contains twenty-four selections. Ten are from 
earlier editions, retained on basis of proved success 
in classroom; fourteen are new, chosen for intrinsic 
excellence as biography and for their contribution 
to greater diversity of both vocational interests and 
national types. 


English at Work: Reading, Writing, Speaking, Listen- 
ing. By Putt S. GRANT, JUSTINE VAN GUNDY, 
and CAROLINE SHRODES. Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 
365. $1.80. 

Workbook for a closely co-ordinated course in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening, with stress 
on reading and analysis of content. Selections ar- 
ranged in approximate order of difficulty and di- 
vided into three sections: ‘‘Reading for Comprehen- 
sion,” ‘Reading for Opinion,” and “Reading for 
Implications.” 
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GODMAN 


High school teachers are wel- 
coming this streamlined series 
because it satisfies the many 
new demandsof up-to-date cur- 
ricula. Each book affords stim- 
ulating treatment of grammar 
as well as complete orientation 
in the field. Each book pro- 
vides a course in composition and in read- 
ing suggestions that can be followed either 
with or without an anthology. New activi- 
ties—radio, motion pictures, magazines, 
newspapers—and general problems of per- 
sonal and social adjustment, developmental 
reading, content-study technique, and ori- 
entation to the school are adequately 
treated. A valuable reference section on 
the mechanics of the language is included. 


List price, $1.80, each volume 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1020 Arch Street @¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











English Speech-Tones 


Identified with Musical Tones and 
Chinese Speech-Tones 


by Jee Sane Woo 


This is a long awaited work in the field of popu- 
lar linguistics and music, and it represents Mr. 
Woo’s diligent and painstaking investigations of 
the respective phonologies of the Chinese and Eng- 
lish languages, and of musicology in general. 

The student of foreign languages will find here 
the explanation of why he or she can actually learn 
to talk in a foreign tongue. Once the student 
knows why, the how is most times automatic. 

The student of music will find here the dis- 
tinct importance of musical tones in the mastery 
of any language. The author indicates clearly that 
in any language the sounds of words are the first 
things to be learned. This is so important because 
few courses in language study emphasize it. 

The musician and language enthusiast alike 
will welcome this provocative little book. 


Price $1.00 per copy 


The 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


Two Needed Books 
ENGLISH ON THE JOB 


By CARLIN and CHRIST 
Employing a new inductive ap- 
proach, this book teaches English 


as a tool subject with a practical 
value. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TODAY 


By GRIFFITH and MERSAND 


This is a modern anthology of one- 
act plays by leading contemporary 
dramatists designed to appeal to 
the student of today. 


Write your name and address on this “ad” 
and mail to us for approval copies. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 









































